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DAIRYING ON GRAIN FARMS. 


A recent visit to the dairying districts of this 
State, has satisfied us that our wheat-growing far- 
mers might keep more cows on their farms to 
advantage. While there are undoubtedly districts 
of country where the dairy business may be carried 
on under the most favorable circumstances, yet 
there is nothing in the business itself which need 
prevent most of our wheat-growing farmers from 
devoting a portion of their land to dairying pur- 
poses, A “mixed husbandry” is usually the safest 
and most profitable. No farm cau long be devoted 
to raising grain alone, and retain a high degree of 
productiveness, New land has been heavily man- 
ured by the accumulated deposit of leaves, etc , 
from the primitive forests. For a few years, such 
land will yield crops without any additional manure. 
Afteratime, this natural manure becomes exhausted, 
and the farmer must then furnish a new supply 
himself, or be content to raise very poor crops. 
We have no fears in regard to “prospective ster- 
ility.” We hold that it was regsonable aud just in 
the early settlers to avail themselves of this manure 
which nature had deposited on their land, They 
have not exhausted the sot/—thez have merely used 
up the manure which they found spread out on 
their newly-cleared farms. But, now that this 
natural manure is gone, we must adopt a different 
system of cultivation. We must sow less breadth 
of grain crops, and devote more land to raising 
those crops which impoverish the soil but little, 
and which, when eaten by cattle, sheep or pigs, 
furnish ‘rich manure. In a word, we must keep 
more stock. 


We are well aware that the farmers of the older 
states have to compete, under disadvantageous cir- 
cumstances, with the farmers of the fertile West, in 
feeding stock. Other things being equal, the far- 
mers of the West can raise meat and wool with 
more profit than the Eastern farmers, if the Atlantic 


cities are the ultimate market. It costs far less to 





send to a distant market five lbs, of pork or beef, 
made from a bushel of corn, than to send the sixty 
Ibs. of grain. The farmers of Illinois can better 
afford to feed corn to hogs or cattle, than the far- 
mers of New York or New England, when both 
have to sell in the same market. The freight on 
produce from the West is a kind of protective duty 
in favor of those residing nearer market—and this 
duty is far higher on a dollar’s worth of grain than 
on a dollar’s worth of pork or beef. This will 
always be so. The farmers of the West, so long as 
the Eastern cities are‘the market, can always feed 
out their corn om the farm with greater compara- 
tive profit than the farmers of the Middle and 
Eastern States. 

It is this which so greatly enhances the difficulty 
of making all the manure we want on the farm. 
We have this advantage over the Western farmers: 
the manure made by fattening stock is worth more 
here than on the rich land of the West. We have, 
too, for the time being, better barns and can feed 
out our fodder more economically; and there are 
those who contend that these advantages are suffi- 
cient to counterbalance the drawbacks’ we have 


‘named. Be this as it may, it is certain that we 


must look for competition from Western farmers in 
supplying meat for the Eastern markets. 

We do not wish to remain content to raise an 
average of only fifteen bushels of wheat per acre. 
With our fine, sunny climate for maturing the 
grain, we ought to average thirty bushels per acre 
—and we shall do it. But we must have manure. 

There is an increasing demand for cheese, not only 
for home consumption, but for export. We see no 
reason why the manufacture of this staple article 
should be confined to particular districts. We can 
make just as yood cheese here, in Western New 
York, as in Herkimer or Lewis county. We hear 
it said, “Our land is too valuable.” Not at all. 
We saw a fart of three hundred acres in Herkimer 
county, that had recently been sold to a dairy farmer 
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for $65 per acre, and we know farms here that 
could be bought for less money, one acre of which 
is worth any two acres on this farm. This speaks 
well for the profits of cheese-making, and for the 
skill and intelligence of Herkimer farmers. 

We do not advocate the exclusive devotion of 
the farm to the dairy, in this wheat-growing section. 
We should keep a dairy that we may make manure, 
and thus enrich our land for the production of 
This is what is done on many of the best 
English farms. We were once on such a farm in 
Shropshire. It contained 268 acres, There were 
raised each year about forty acres of wheat, 40 of 
barley and oats, and 40 of turnips. Over 200 sheep 
were kept, 12 head of young cattle, and a dairy of 
40 cows. Besides this, 10 or 12 head of cattle 
were fattened every winter. This is a heavy stock 
for such a farm. The land was no better than the 
average of Western New York. It was highly pro- 
ductive, and had been made so simply by judicious 
caltivation. It was a rented farm, and on asking 
the occupant, as we walked along the road, how 
much money he made from his cows last year, he 
replied, ‘‘Times are very hard.” He then walked 
along into the centre of a field, where there was no 
chance of any one overhearing him, and then 
remarked, “I made fifteen pounds ($78) from each 
cow, besides the pigs.” The reason for his cautious 
manner, was from fear that his landlord might hear 
how much money he was making, and raise the 


wheat. 


rent, 

Here we have an income of $3,000 a year froma 
dairy on a grain farm, and where it scarcely inter- 
fered with the cultivation of wheat, barley, ete. 
Such results can not be attained at once, but judi- 
cious cultivation, good feeding, the use of oilcake 
or cotton-seed cake, and careful saving and appli- 
cation of manures, will enable us to approximate 
closely to it in a few years. 

We throw out these thoughts for the purpose of 
calling the attention of our readers to the subject, 
and hope some of our experienced correspondents 
will favor us with their views. 





Curse ror Enctanp.—It is said that the cheese 
madé on the Western Reserve, Ohio, has this sea- 
son, for the first time, been purchased principally 
by dealers in New York for the purpose of shipping 
it to England. The price of Cheshire cheese in 
the London market ranges, according to the last 
Mark Lane Eupress, from 16 to 194 cents per Ib., 
Double Gloucester, new, from 144 to 154 cents 
per lb. 
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AGRICULTURAL EXHIBITIONS. 

New Jersey Srare Farr.—The first Fair of the 
season was that of the New Jersey State Agricul. 
tural Society, which was held at Elizabeth, Sept. 
4—7. The attendance was larger than at any of 
the five previous exhibitions of this Society, Ther 
were no cattle allowed to enter from fear of the 
disease. Horses were the main attraction of the 
exhibition. There were some good sheep and pigs, 
J. O. Tayzor exhibited a few of his renowned 
South Downs. There was but one collection of 
flowers exhibited, and that consisted principally of 
asters. Exuwancer & Barry, of this city, showed 
a collection of 117 varieties of pears, and took the 
first prize. 





Tue Itirwors State Farr was held at Jackson. 
ville Sept. 10—15, and we learn wes decidedly the 
best ever held in the State—in fact, our informant 
states ‘the show of cattle was the finest ever made 
in the United States.” Full particulars have not yet 
reached us, and we must defer any farther notice 
tili next month. 


Tue Serinerretp Horse Sxow.—The fourth bi- 
ennial “ National Horse Show ” was held at Spring- 
field, Mass., Sept. 4—7. There were from ten to 
fifteen thousand persons present for two or three 
days. There were 433 for premiums, and 184 for 
exhibition or sale, making the whole number of 
horses on the ground 617. Sanrorp Howarp, of 
the Boston Cultivator, says, “Among them were 
many good ones, but comparing this with the first 
‘ National’ exhibition here—which, by the way, is 
claimed by the United States Agricultural Society 
as their first exhibifion—our impression is that the 
average standard of excellence would be in favor 
of the first show ”—which was held in 1853. 


The same writer states that under the head of 
thorough-breds there were only nine horses shown. 
It was etated in the programme, that in awarding 
the premiums in this class, speed would be consid: 
ered, but it was not stated whether the horses were 
to trot, pace, or run, They were “put through,” 
however, at the latter gait—Comet, a four-year old 
chestnut horse, owned by ALEXANDER Baraoats, 
of Fordham, N.Y., ran the mile in 2.06}, and Nar- 
cissus, a three-year old filly owned by Henry Boots, 
of West Farms, N.Y. in 2.05, both beating their com- 
petitora, and the former receiving the prize of $200 
offered for stallions, and the latter that of $100 
offered for mares. 


Under the head of stallions for general use, there 
were several classes, according to age. In the class 
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of “eight years and older,” there was a large and 
interesting competition. The first prize of $200 
was awarded to “J upiter,” owned by D. B. Rion, of 
New York. He was by Long Island Black Hawk; 
“weighs nearly 1200 Ibs.; has a handsome body, 
large, coarse head, and rather gouty legs.” The 
second premium of $100 was awarded to “ Path- 
finder,” bred and owned by Lixstey Brothers, of 
West Meriden, Ct.; and the third, of $50, to “Maine 
‘Messenger,” owned by Joun W ray, of Bangor, Me. 

In'the class of stallions “four years old and under 
five, there was a spirited competition. The first 
prize was awarded to “Billy,” by “ Ethan Allen,” 
and owned by Dan Prirer, of New York; the 
second to “Seth Sprague,” by “Ethan Allen,” 
owned by Georcz Wesson, of Worcester, Mass. ; 
and the third to “‘ Naugatuck,” owned by J. H. 
Bexnett, of New Boston, Ct.; and the fourth to 
“Imperial Black Hawk,” owned by O. M. Lewis, 
of New Britain, Ct. “Billy” trotted a mile on 
the half-mile track in 2.59. ‘“ Hickory Jack,” by 
“Ethan Allen,” owned by A. Canprnter, of Prov- 
idence, R. I., did quite as well. 

In the class of three-year old stallions, the first 

rize was awarded to Josepu Hooxer, of Brooklyn, 

Y.; the second to Mr. Harz, of Meriden, Ct. ; 
the third to R. S. Denny, of Clappville, Mass., and 
the fourth to Jos. Burvert, of Southboro’, Mass. 

In the class of “‘ Breeding Mares,” Count de 
Brersxi, of Virginia, took the first prize of $100 
for an English “ thorough-bred ;” O. W. Barueate 
the secund, and Joun Brooks, of Princeton, Mass., 
the third. 

There was a class of saddle horses, in which 
Prof. W. 8. Crarx, of Amherst, took the first prize 
for “ Othello,” said to have been of the Bulrush 
Morgan family. 

A novel feature was the class of ‘ Walking Hor- 
ses.” The gait of most of the horses was such 
that it was difficult to say whether it was a walk or 
an amble. 

Lewis B. Brown, of New York, exhibited a four- 
in-hand team of old horses, one of which was 85 
years old, and the four aggregating a total age of 
107 years! They did a mile in from 38.15 to 8.80, 
“four persons in the wagon, without showing a 
sign of fatigue.” 

A team of four horses, owned by Snuzon Letanp, 
of the Metropolitan Hotel, New York, received the 
first prize of $100 for “pleasure driving.” They 
did not compare in style, beauty or action with Mr. 
Brown’s “ancient and honorables,” which were 
not offered for premium. 


A “‘string-truck team” of three horses, owned 
by S. O. Herrine, of New York, attracted much 
attention for their thorough discipline and good 
appearance generally. They weighed from 1,400 
to 1,500 lbs. each. 


COTTON-SEED CAKE. 


In the Genesee Farmer for May, we alluded to 
the great value of cotton-seed cake as a food for 
stock, and especially in reference to the high per- 
centage of nitrogen and phosphate it contained, 
and consequently of the high value of the manure 
obtained from animals eating this cake. It was 
then estimated that the manure from a ton ef de- 
corticated or husked cotton-seed cake was worth 
$27.86, while that from linseed oil cake was worth 
$19.72, and from Indian corn only $6.65. 

Dr. Vortoxer, chemist to the Royal Agricultural 
Society of England, as the result of several analyses, 
sums up the value of cotton-seed cake, as compared 
with linseed cake, as follows: . 


“1st. The proportion of oil in all the specimens 
is higher than in the best linseed cake, in which it 
is rarely more than 12 per cent., and 10 per cent. 
may be taken as an average. As a supplier of food, 
cotton cake is, therefore, superior to linseed cake. 
2d. The amount of oil in the several specimens dif- 
fers to the extent of 54 per cent.; say, 13.50 to 
19.19. 38d. Decorticated cake contains a very high 
and much larger percentage of flesh-forming mat- 
ters than linseed cake, and is therefore proper to 
give to young stock and milch cows. The dung, 
also, is very valuable. 4th. In comparison with 
linseed, there is much less mucilage and other res- 
piratory matter in cotton cake. This is compensa- 
ted by the larger amount of oil. Sth. The propor- 
tion of indigestible woody fiber in decorticated 
cotton cake is very small, and not larger than in 
the best linseed cake. 6th, and lastly. It may be 
observed that the ash of cotton cake ia rich in bony 
materials, and amounts to about the same quantity 
as is contained in other oily cakes.” 


Cotton-seed cake can be obtained at cheaper rates 
than the linseed cake, and we recommend our read- 
ers, with considerable confidence, to give it a trial. 











Larce Orop or Rrz.—Mr. Orvitte Bartey, of 
Livonia, Livingston Co., N. Y., informs us that he 
raised this season from one acre and twenty-two- 
hundredths, 78 bushels and 47 lbs. of rye, or a little 
over sixty-four and a half bushels per acre. It was, 
grown on land that had been a meadow for twenty 
years. Three years ago it was broken up and 
planted with corn. The next year it was prepared 
for a crop, of tobacco, but was not planted. The 
rye was sown esrly in August, and was eaten off 
by sheep during the winter. In fact, the intention 
had been to raise the rye simply for winter pasture. 





The land has never been manured. 
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SPIRIT OF THE AGRICULTURAL PRESS. 


Late Sown Wueat.—A Kentucky farmer writes 
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Sart For Fence .Posts.—A correspondent of 
the NV. H. Journal of Agriculture set some white 


the Louisville Courier that he thinks farmers in his | 0&& posts, about twelve inches square, thirty years 


section sow their wheat too early, as early sown | 


ago, and on examlning them the other day he 


lg o . 
wheat is more liable to injury from the Hessian fly, | found them all sound. After setting, he bored into 
This is true, but with us late sown wheat is more |each post, about three inches above the ground, 


liable to injury from the midge—and so we have to | 
steer between these two evils as much as possible. 

He states that for the last five years he has sown | 
his wheat after the 15th of October—last year from | 
the 18th to the 28th—and in all these years he has 

never ‘missed a good crop. While his neighbors | 
were “complaining of fly, freezing out and rust, he | 
has escaped all, producing from twenty to thirty- 
five bushels of good bright wheat to the acre.” 
He sows with a drill. 

Bortep Corn For Hoes anv Srock.—Wa. Van 
Loom, writing to the Prairie Farmer, says that he 
has practiced feeding boiled corn to his stock and 
hogs, and is “satisfied that he saves one-half his 
grain, and gains as much more in time;” that one 
bushel of corn on the cob, boiled, will produce as 
much pork as two fed raw, and in one-half the 
time. In one experiment, he fed three bushels of 
boiled corn, per day, to 27 hogs, for ten days. The 
average gain was two pounds’ per day. He then 
fed the same lot of hogs on three bushels of rew 
corn per day for twenty days; they gained only a 
trifle over one pound per day. Such experiments, 
continued for so short a time, are not reliable. 


Breaking Prairie Lanp.—M. L. Dounrap, in 
the Illinois Farmer, advocates the use of the Mich- 
igan double plow, for breaking up prairie land. 
He has tried it, and with good results. The land 
can be plowed, with this plow, at any time when 
the frost is out, as late as November in the fall, or 
as early as March in the spring. He thinks the 
prairie should not be plowed more than three or 
four inches deep at most. 


Buckwueat Straw.—J. A. Hussar, writing to 
the V. £. Farmer from a locality in Maine where 
this grain is extensively grown, says that buckwheat 
straw “is injurious to young pigs, and if they lay 
in it, it will set them crazy and they will finally 
edie. It is hurtful to hogs and young stock to run 
through it when green, making their head and ears 
sore and itch very much.” Is this so? 


Soreuum Suear.—A correspondent of the Ohio 
Cuiltiuator has had the best success in making 
sugar from the sorghum by dividing the cane— 
taking the lower joints for sugar anc the balance 





tor molasses. 





with a two-inch augur, at an angle of about 45° 

and filled the hole with salt and plugged it up, lt 
took about half a pint of salt to each post. The 
plugs are yet in, and the posts look as sound gs. 
when set. He tried none without salt, 

Tue Tea Prant.—The NW. E. Farmer says the 
progress of acclimatizing the tea plant, so far as 
heard from, is favorable, and there is reason to be 
lieve that it can be grown in the open air south of 
the northern line of North Carolina and Tennessee, 
Eighteen thousand plants have been sent into the 
Southern region, and eight thousand more have 
been distributed to persons in the Northern States 
owning green-houses, as objects of curiosity. There 
are some grown, for the latter purpose, in this city, 


Loox To THE CHESTS OF YouR ANIMALS.—A late 
writer says that a wide, deep chest in all animals 
is an indication of robust constitution, and is, no 
doubt, the point of shape to which breeders should 
look when selecting either males or females. It is 
not enough that a bull or cow should show a wide, 
full breast in front, but the width should extend 
back along the brisket, and show itself just under 
and between the elbows. Fullness through the 
region of the heart is indispensable in either sex. 


How tHe SHakers Untoap Hay.—Mr. Lew 
Bartiett says, in the Country Gentleman, that 
the Shakers at Canterbury, N. H., have constructed 
a barn so that the load is drawn to the upper story, 
and the hay is “pitched down” instead of up. 
Formerly they used a grappling hook and horse 
power, which at four “grabs” would carry a large 
load to the top of the building; now they have no 
use for it. 

Tue Carrie Diszase.—The Maine Farmer says 
there is now every reason to believe that the wise 
and energetic precautions taken by the authorities 
of Massachusetts, have operated as an effectual 
check upon the progress of the terrible disease 
which at one time threatened contagion and death 
to the cattle herds of New England. 


Feepixe Turis To Cows.— If this is done,” 
says the American Farmer, “morning and evening, 
immediately after milking, no taste of turnips will 
be discernible in the butter.” We have heard this 
before, and would like to know if it is a fact. 
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DESIGN FOR A SUBURBAN VILLA. 


DESIGN FOR A SUBURBAN VILLA. 


Ture seems to be a demand at present for a 
class of houses of moderate size and accommoda- 
tion, suitable for the small lots in the immediate 
neighborhood of the city, and which can be built 
for a small outlay—say from $3,000 to $5,000, In 
our present design we have given an example of 
this class of dwelling, and as its situation demands, 
have given it more architectural finish than any of 
our former designs. 


H 














by two mullioned windows, one of which reaches 
to the floor and opens upon the veranda, No. 5. 
The library, No. 4, is 18 feet by 15, and opens up- 
on the veranda in the same manner as the parlor. 
No. 6, the dining hall, measures 15 feet by 17}, and 
contains a large closet, No. 9, fitted up with a 
dumb waiter rising from the kitchen below. N 
7, the back entry, measures 6 feet by 16, contain 
stairs to chambers and basement floors, and opens 
upon a gallery, No. 10, leading to the yard; under 
the gallery is the yard entrance to the basement. 
The second floor contains four good 
sized chambers with bathing-rooms, dress- 





ing-rooms and closets. In the attic, which 
should be finished throughout, will be 
three large bedrooms, besides a storage 
for trunks, etc. The first story is 11 feet 
high in clear, and the second 94 feet. 
Coxstrvction.—This dwelling is to be 
built of wood, and should be finished in 
a thorough, substantial manner, inside 
and out. It may be covered in the hori- 
zontal manner with matched sheathing, 
or with clapboards—either being appro- 
priate to this style of building, though the 
former, which is also rather more expen- 











PLAN OF PRINCIPAL FLOOR. 


sive, gives the appearance of a greater 
degree of finish than the latter. 

The French roof may be covered with ° 
semi-circular patterned shingles. There 
shauld be a cornice ran through all the 
the prinefpal rooms. The architraves of 
the windows and doors, and the balusters, 





post and rail of the front staircase, should be or 


No. 1 is the front entrance portico, opening into | Simple but heavy designs. The walls are to be pre- 


the hall, No. 2, 8 feet wide, and containing front 
Stairs to the chambers. The first door on the left 


opens into the parlor, No, 3, 15 feet by 20, lighted } built complete for about $4,000. 


pared for papering. 


Cost.—Such a building as the above could be 
@. E. HARNEY. 
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WHEAT FROM THE SOUTH. 


Eps. Gen. Farmer:—lIs it not a rule of logic, as 
well as a principle of common sense, “that we 
should consider in what sense it is likely an author 
expected or intended to-convey his thoughts to 
those to whom he addressed himself?” and a judi- 
cious writer always expects each word to be under- 
stood, as nearly as it will allow, in that sense whieh 
will maintain, not defeat, the trath of the proposi- 
tion affirmed. Oonsequently, any construction given 
his language that will either so enlarge or restrict 
its meaning as to render it mconsistent with the 
proposition affirmed, is forced and illogieal. Again, 
if a proposition is to be proved ‘“ supremely absurd,” 
it should be criticised, at least, as written, not, as in 
this case, transpose the sentences, so as to make a 
quotation, cited in support of the proposition, a 
distinct proposition of itself, and then assert that 
the propositions are ‘‘ supremely absurd.” The mere 
fact that a transposition was resorted to, is evidence 
that it was done because it gave strength to the 
position of the writer; otherwise, he would not 
have resorted to any such means to prove the pro- 
position “ supremely absurd.” 


The second proposition affirmed by us was this: 
“that plants, after vegetation has commenced, require 
also a certain amount.or guantum of heat, not any 
certain duration or continuation thereof. It is the 
amount, not the duration, that is essential to mature 
plants.” In support of this proposition, we quoted 
from De Canpo.tie the sentence to which your 
correspondent, J. B. C., so much objects. Your cor- 
respondent then remarks, “‘ Nowif these propositions 
are unqualifiedly true, then the greater the heat the 
more rapid the growth; and all we have to do to 
increase the growth, is to increase the heat ad 
infinitum, and that one day at 212° (boiling point) 
Would cause vegetation to grow as much as two 
days at 106°, and so on, at a higher or lower degree 
of temperature, which is, to say the least, supremely 
absurd.” We admit that if this is the certain amount 
of heat required for vegetation, or if it is “ essential 
to mature plants,” then the terms used were unqual- 
ified, and the construction of J. B. C. fair and 
legitimate. But, on the other hand, if the degree 
of heat indicated in his construction of the propo- 
sition is greater than the “certain amount required 
for vegetation,” or if greater than the amount or 
quantum “essential to mature plants,” and would 
destroy, not mature them, then his construction of 
the language used is forced and unnatural—the off- 
spring.of his own brain, and which he has the 
undoubted right to characterize as “supremely 
absurd,” in which opinion it would be unkind in 
us to say we concurred. In short, our proposi- 
tion is, that after vegetation has commenced, a 
certain amount of heat is “essential to mature 
plants.” Now, when your correspondent affirms 
that this means that the heat may be increased to 
the boiling point, he affirms that which would 
destroy, not mature plante,—a construction which 
is totally inconsistent with the proposition stated, 
and is therefore conclusive ef its own fallacy. 

We. might stop here, but we would like to meet 
the assertion that our propositions are mere ‘heories. 
his, we maijntain, is no objection to them, if they 
are true. _But we deny that they are mere theories, 
We maintained that, all plants were thermometers, 











with their respective zero points or degrees of veg- 
etation, This proposition is supported by the very 
highest authority. M. Cn. Marrins says that 
“Each species of the vegetable kingdom is a king 
of thermometer, which has its own zero.” Dg 
Canpotie says the above quotation is true, and 
adds: ** When the temperature is below the zero 
point, it is useless to plants on account of the con- 
gelation of their juices.” Our own observation 
proves the same fact. Take any kind of plants from 
New York and bring them here, and plant them 
with the same kind brought from Georgia, and the 
result will be that the plants from New York wil} 
vegetate first, those grown here next, and lastly, 
those from Georgia; the difference in time of vege- 
tation, being from ten to fifteen days. Now, we 
insist that this is conclusive of the position, that 
the zero pointjer vegetation degree is earlier reached 
in plants grown north than it is in plants grown at 
the south, Consequently, when removed to a lati- 
tude where the necessary amount of heat is realized 
earlier in the season than in their native homes, 
they will vegetate that much sooner, and before 
the plants of that latitude, or those brought from 4 
still warmer climate. It is true, that in the course 
of time these plants will acquire the same vegeta- 
tion degree, but it will require time to change the 
original zero point or vegetation degree so as to 
make them harmonize, 

The next proposition was this: Admitting the 
mean temperature to be the same north and south, 
still, as the vegetation degree would be reached 
earlier by the removal south, plants would mature 
that much sooner there than they would at the 
north, becanse vegetation would commence that 
much earlier in the season; but if, in addition to 
this, we increase the mean temperature south, that 
will of itself hasten the maturity of plants inpro- 
portion to the increase of the mean temperature, 
In support of this proposition we quoted the ful- 
lowing remarks from an essay read by De Cay- 
DOLLE before the Academy of Science at Paris: “It 
is plain that a great heat during a short period must 
produce the same effect on plants with a less degree 
of heat during a longer term.” This is the propo- 
sition so much objected to by J. B. C. It is trae, 
the author does not qualify his language, and for a 
very plain reason,—he knew that those who were 
in search of truth would confine the proposition to 
its appropriate subject matter, the amount of heat 
essential to mature, not to destroy plants. If this 
proposition is in fact erroneous, it was highly com- 
mendable in J, B. C. to advise others of the error, 
and we hope he will forward a copy of his article 
to the Academy of Science. But is it erroneous? 
Bovusstneautt says: “ There is an obvious relation 
between a time a crop is upon the ground and the 
mean temperature of the place or season where it 
grows.” In short, the table given below, compiled 
from his work, shows tl-at a less mean temperature 
required more days to mature plants than does 4 
higher mean temperature to accomplish the same 
purpose. These experiments were made in place 
where both zero point and mean temperature were 
different, and they establish beyond controversy, 
that when the zero point, in one instance, was 
reached on the 15th day of February, and in the 





other, not till the 1st of March, the mean tempera 
1ture being the same in both cases, the same kinc 
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of wheat ripened 13 days sooner in the first case 
than in the second. Again, the zero point in both 
ingtances being the first of March, but the mean 
temperature was some 10° higher in one place than 
at the other, and the result was a gain of between 
10 and 15 days in the maturity of the wheat in 
favor of the higher medu temperature. (See table.) 


TABLE. 





Days 
Remarks. Gained. 


. M. Tem- 
Zero Point. | perature. 


Mature, | 


Days to 








wanes, = — 
* ‘ 
rey iti® iyo Zero gains 15 days, M. T. 
, | 14° gained, 4 
“ 1,.72° to 76°| 99 Zero gains 15 days, M. T. 
from 15° to 18° gain’d. 
Zero same, M. T. from 1° 
to 6° gain. 


_ 
he 
J 


147 . 
137 Zero same, M.T. gains 1°. 
” as “ uo “ 2°, 

} « & “ “ 2. 
181) “ “ “ “ 4° 


to 2°, 


160) 
age ? | 122'Zero same, M.T. gains 7°. 
May 1 3 106 Zero loses 30 days, M. T. 
| ins 12°, 
Zero loses 30 days, M. T-. 
gains 5°. 1 
- Sanee,, = 
ebruary 1, § 
March L 122|Zero loses 28 days, M. T. 
| gains 3°, 1 
April 1, 166 92 Zero loses 59 days, M. T. 
| gains 11°, 
May 1, 92 Zero loses 89 days, M. T. 
| gains 11°. 
Jane 1, 2°| 168\Zero loses 120 days, M.T. 
loses 4° 


. 81 lost. 
Zero loses 31 days, M. T. 

gains S°, 30 gained. 
Zero loses 81 days, M. T. 

loses 15°, 76 lost, 


68° 122} 
81° 92\Zero same, M.T, gains 13° 
to 14°. 30 gained. 
59° 183|Zero same, M.T. loses 9°./61 lost. 
|; * 4 * + 99°10) lost, 














This table proves all that we have conteuded for 
—that a reduction of the zero point and an increase 
of the mean temperature will hasten the maturity 
of plants. We readily admit that the increase and 
diminution of the days, according to the table, are 
not always in the same exact ratio with the increase 
and diminution of the zero point and the mean 
temperature, but the slight variation may be readily 
accounted for, as either resulting from sowing 
different kinds of wheat, or from the dryness or 
dampness of the season. The same variations are 
not so palpable in corn as in wheat and barley. 

We deny the assertion of your correspondent, 
that apples and pears hang longer on the trees here 
than they do at the north. ‘This assertion is dis- 
proved by a single comparison of catalogues, which 
show that most of the apples and pears of the same 
kind ripen from four to six weeks sooner here than 
they do at the north. Now, asa matter of fact, do 
trees south vegetate that much sooner than they do 
at the north? We would suppose there was no 
sich difference. Then how are we to account for 
this difference in maturity? Simply by the differ- 
ence in the zero point and mean temperature.* We 





* If vur mean temperature is less than it is at the north, then 
apples and pears will of course remain longer on the trees here 
than at the north, not otherwise. 


'are now eating fine Seckel and Doyenne Sieulle 
| pears. The latter will not be ripe before October 
|at the north. Then, if wheat, fruits, etc., taken 
| from the south will mature earlier at the north, as 
|intimated by J. B. O., why can you not cultivate 
| the Lagrange, Smock Free and Ward’s Late peaches, 
|which ripen here in September and October i 
Simply because the season is too short for them at 
the north, and they will not ripen in September 
and October there, as is proved by the catalogue of 
1858 of Messrs. Ettwaneer & Barry, of Rochester, 
N. Y. Consequently, removing them north, so far 
from hastening their maturity, only procrastinates it. 

The coctrine we are attempting to inculcate is 
not new; it is as old as the time of CoLumELia, 
where it will be found more than once referred to, 
But it is impossible to discuss it in an article of 
suitab!e length for your paper. Consequently, we 
have not done anything lixe justice to it, important 
as the subject really is. But before we close, we 
must make one remark as to the experiment of 
your correspondent, because he does not inform us 
whether the wheat experimented with was the same 
kind or not, nor whether it was planted at the 
same time or not, nor whether it was planted upon 
the same or a different kind of land. Until this is 
done, the experiment is really worthless, for, from 
the time of the same old author down, we have 
been told and know by experience that different 
kinds of wheat require different lengths of time to 
mature.’ Consequently, all experiments should be 
made with the same kind of wheat, plented on the 
same kind of land and sown at the same time, 
When all this is honestly done, this theory will 
prove to be a stubborn fact. 


RECAPITULATION OF TABLE. 





4 ! Gain over 
M. Temperature.|Days to Mature. | Days Gained. jy 04: 7 Degree. 





WHEAT, 
160 
57° to 58° 147 
5S to 59° 147 
59° 18T 
60° to 61° 187 
181 
122 
106 
100 

92 


61 
80 91 « 














This recapitulation. is so transposed as to put at 
the head of each column the less degree. We 
subtract each day from the one immediately pre- 
ceding tt, and each from the less degree and greatest 
number of days at the head of column. 

Any one who may desire to examine this ques- 
tion will find it fully discussed in “ Rural Economy” 
and the other works referred to. N. 8. N. 

Columbia, Tenn. 





More Goop Oatvas.—A correspondent in Can- 
ada writes us that he has a calf which weighed 
174 lbs. when nine days old, and 260 lbs, when 





two months old. It was raised on skimmed milk. 
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NOTES FOR THE MONTH—BY &. W. 
Tue Snort Crops 1x Evrorpe.—A short crop in 
England thirty years ago would have been imme- 





diately confirmed by a great rise in the price of | 


grain there; as farmers would hold back their old 
grain from themarket. But at that time, the whole 


surplus breadstuffs of these United States could | 


hardly bé relied on for three days’ supply to Great 
Britain. We had no grain from Illinois and the 
great West then; not a single barrel of floar from 
the Western Lakes came east, except a little from 
Ohio. But now, when a million and a half bushels 
of grain from the great West is’ received weekly at 
Buffalo, and as much mere is going east by other 
routes, the English farmers begin to find out that 
they have a foreign competitor in the market, who 
will effectually, with the addition of the Russian 
grain, keep down famine prices. Hence, they con- 
tinue to supply the market with what they have, 
freely. 

But the present rise in grain, both in England 
and France, is sufficient to encourage a very large 
and constant importation of grain, and very remu- 
nerating prices will be realized by our farmers for 
their present crop at least, and very probably for 
the crop of the next season. Our lake shipping, 
so long idle, or freighting at ruinous rates, are now 
making up for lost time by a rise from three cents 
to sixteen cents the bushel on the freight of grain 
from Chicago and Milwaukee to Buffalo. The canal 
freights, heretofore very low, have also advanced 
to remunerating rates; and our great shipping 
trade has so much increased that whalemen, here- 
tofore laid up by the competition of gas and coa 
oil, now find employment in the carrying trade. 

Then, the business of the Western and through 
Railroads, both in freight and passengers, lras greatly 
increased, and will be still increasing, to the relief 
of their long suffering bond and stockholders; 
while their earnings, in common with those of all 
the other carriers, add greatly to the trade and 
wealth of the country. But as there is surplus 
grain enough in the United States and Eastern 
Russia to supply all the European demand for 
breadstuffs, it is to be hoped, for the benefit of all 
concerned, that no sudden or very great rise will 
take place, to be followed by that rtinous reaction 
that such speculation never fails to end in; but 
that a healthy export demand, at generously remu- 
nerating prices, may be kept up for years to come. 


Miynesotra.—-There can be no doubt but that the 
State of Minnesota is far the best farming region for 
location, soil, and climate, in the same latitude east 
of the Rocky Mountains. There is an absence of; 
late and early frosts, very common and destructive 
much farther south. The steady summer climate 
of that unique region hastens the.growth of vege- 


tation, so that both Indian corn and garden escu- | 


lents mature and ripen much sooner there than 
they do several degrees farther south. 


A friend in South Minnesota, formerly a Cayuga | 
Co. (N. Y.,) farmer, who may be relied on for the | 


whole truth, writes that the spring barley crop 
there gives 40 to 60 bushels to the acre; oats, much 


more; spring wheat, 20 to 35 bushels, and prime | 


in quality. Potatoes are not only better, but in 
larger yield than they ever were in Cayuga. The 
early ripening of Indian corn enables them to grow 
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the Ohio dent variety. Still, he says, Minnesotg ig 
not a corn region proper, as many stalks bear no 
j}ears, and the grain does not fill out to the end of 
| the cob as well as it does in Western New York, 
| In winter, the mercury falls and remains for 
| weeks: below zero; but as the wind goes-down with 
the mercury, the cold is not severely felt, and the 
people soon get used to it; but the very light snows 
of that region do not prevent the earth from freez- 
ing three or four feet deep, which effectually des- 
troys young fruit trees, grape vines, etc. Of all 
the appleand other trees, vines, etc., he took there, 
nothing survived the first winter but currant bushes, 
But as long as Minnesota can export potatoes at 
the present great profits, she can afford to import 
apples and other fruit. Anc from common repurt, 
there is no doubt but that the climate of Minnesota 
is a specific for fever and ague, and for many other 
diseases that “flesh is heir to” in a more ehangea- 
ble and capricious climate. 

Darrvine.—While grain growing, without stock 
feeding, never fails to impoverish the soil, the well 
managed dairy farm is continually growing richer, 
the interest being added to, not subtracted from, 
the soil’s wealth. Such is the enormous ‘increase 
of grain at this time from the great West, with the 
prospect of still greater increase year after year, 
that we may expect to see low prices for bread- 
stuffs whenever good crops in Europe reduce the 
export demand from the United States. But the 
products of the dairy, so far from being overdone, 
the demand for them is eonstantly in advance of 
|the supply. It is true, that owing to unusual oc- 
|currences butter was cheap last year; yet there 
was not half cheese enough te supply the demand, 
'even at extra high prices. Now the price of but- 
|ter is advancing, at the close of one of the best 
| grass seasons we have had in many years; and the 
demand for cheese to export is so great, that even 
the second-rate dairies have been bought up at tea 
eents per }b., so that there is no stock in farmers’ 
hands to supply the increasing home consumption, 
The shippmg demand for butter and eheese will in- 
evitably go on increasing, while the home demand 
is increasing in still greater ratio. Why, then, will 
our New York farmers continue to impoverish their 
farms by competing with the alluvial and yet un- 
exhausted farms of the great West in growing 
grain for the market, when by dairying and wool- 
growing. they could realize better and more certail 
profits, while their farms would be growing richer 
instead of poorer, in all the elements of plant food? 

If the limestome soils are not as profitable for 
dairying as the soil of the high dairy region proper, 
still, good butter and cheese can be made on them; 
they will produce as large crops of timothy and 
clover hay, and to make up for deficient pasture 
during the droughts of swmmmer, corn may be prof 
itably sown for soiling to help through a drought, 
| after which fall pasture comes on apace, Where 
spring or running water is deficient, artificial ponds 
may be made and puddiled so as to hold water the 
year round. At any rate, if the farmer on the cal 
careous soils will continue to buy their own cheese 
instead of making it, they will soon have to increase 
| their flocks and the number of their bovines, and 
make more manure, if they hope to escape Hua# 
| T. Brooxs’ “ prospective sterility.” . 
| Wuyrerine Catriz.—The following experiment 
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roves that warmth is the equivalent, to a cer- 
tain extent, for food: Five fatting cattle were 
kept in winter in warm single stalls; five others, 
of the same weight and condition, were kept ina 
sheltered inclosure. The latter ate daily 184 Ibs, of 
food, while the former ate but 112 Ibs. At the end 
of April, the beef of the stall-enclosed cattle weighed 
$,462 Ibs., tallow, 376 lbs.; while the yard-fed cat- 
tle’s beef weighed 3,216 Ibs., tallow, 305 Ibs. A 
Chatauque dairy farmer, who kept each cow ina 
warm stall at night, from October to April, told 
me that they ate one-fourth less hay, and kept in 
better order, than they di@ when kept through the 
winter in an open shed. 

Your last number was very interesting. You 
can not call the attention of the farmers too much 
to the imperative necessity of growing those legu- 
minous “ plants that enrich the soil.” They are to 
be the panacea to prevent that “ prospective ster- 
ility ” that is impending under the present practice 
of soil exhaustion by continued plowing and cereal 
crops. It is painful to see how much labor is lost 
among farmers in trying to grow crops on poor, 
worn soils. A man near this village planted a 
field of seven acres of corn last year; this year he 
put the same quantity of manure on two acres, 
and he thinks-he will get as much corn. 

There was alight frost back from this warm 
Lake outlet last night, but it did no injury. Much 
corn is ripe, but there is more stalk to grain than 
usual. We never get a large cereal yield of Indian 
corn without hot, dry weather enough to roll the 
leaves, and turn the sap to the ear when filling. 

After all is said and done, we can’t gainsay the 
Scotch adage, ‘* No cattle, no manure—no manure, 
no corn.” Your experiment in growing Indian 
corn clearly shows that the grain-growing region 
in Western New York is neither wanting in phos- 
pheric acid or potash ; its nitrogen only has been 
exhausted. by cereal cropping. It is only on the 
pine plains here that house wood-ashes helps corn 
and potatoes. Where the deciduous trees grew 40 
years ago, wood-ashes has no effect; but old heaps 
of leached ashes, that have been exposed 40 years 
to the weather, seem to collect nitric acid from the 
atmosphere, which benefits both grain and grass. 
Perhaps that phosphatic guano Boussin@avtt re- 
fers te, obtained nitric acid in the same manner.. 

Waterloo, Sept. 10th, 1860. 5. W. 


AN UNPATENTED SOWING MACHINE. 


Eps. Gey. Farmer:—I have always found the 
usual method of sowing peas broadcast from aseed 
box, not only a slow process, but also a severe 
drudgery, especially when the land is soft. Last 
spring I resolved to discontinue the practice, and 
accordingly struck upon a more expeditious and 
agreeable method. The horses were attached to 
the market spring wagon, and ten bushels of peas 
loaded on. On our arrival at the field, three bags 
were taken off to lighten the load. I then placed 
a low box in the back part of the wagon, untied a 
bag of peas in it, placed a horse blanket in front 
of it to kneel on, and then told the driver to pro- 
ceed carefully around the field. I sowed with both 
hands over the back part of the wagon, and finished 
the land as I went. The tracks of the wagon were 
& guide to the driver, and the sower, being elevated, 
could distinctly see where the peas lay. In this 











way I sowed at the rate of sixty bushels a day, 
allowing eight hours per day. It is easy to regu- 
late the qauntity, as you can drive fast or slow, as 
the case may be, and not be'as tired after sowing 
twenty bushels as by sowing five in the usual way. 
I usually sow plaster and clover in the chaff in 
the same way, and would rather bear the taunts of 
some of my old fashivned friends about its being a 
“Yankee way of escaping work,” than return to 
drudgery of the old way. RW. 8. 
Woodstock, C. W., Sept., 1860. 


NOTES FROM CANADA. 


Tae WearTner anv Tur Crops.—During the last 
few weeks we have had delightful weather—the 
days moderately warm and the nights cool. No 
frost as yet, except a very slight hoar frost on the 
morning of the 2d of September. Wheat is now 
being very genereily threshed out, and does not 
come up to expectation as regards either quantity 
or quality. A good deal of fall wheat presents the 
appearance of having been partially eaten. It 
appears that the midge-worm hatched out after the 
grain had begun to harden, and not being able +o 
suck out the juices of the grain, had Ween obliged 
to content itself with taking a small nibble off the 
end, and had then probably perished from weak- 
ness and want of nourishment. I have found a 
great many grubs in the wheat at harvest time, and 
in most cases they looked dead and shrivelled up. 
Should it be the case, that they have come too late 
and so perished, we may reasonably expect that 
the midge will be less troublesome in fature, 

Wheat sowing is now very generally through in 
this section, and the summer-fallows were never 
in better order. Occasional showers have fallen, 
which has helped along the preparation of the soil, 
and the wheat has germinated quickly, and looks 
of a good color. Grain drills are usually employed 
for putting in the wheat here, and their use always 
gives satisfaction wherever I have made inquiry. 

Orocuarp Cutture.—Great complaints are now 
being made of the short-livedness of apple trees. 
Many of the orchards appear to be going fast to 
decay; the trees are dying, and thé fruit is of a 
very inferior quality to what it once was on the 
same trees. I am frequently asked, why is this? 
Now, I think a great mistake has been committed 
in America with regard to orchard culture. The 
soil is too little cultivated when the trees are young, 
and too much so when they get old and come into 
full bearing. While young, the trees are left to 
struggle through a precarious existence, amongst 
grass and clover, for years, but as soon as they © 
become old enough to bear being knocked about 
without knocking them over, the soil is immedi- 
ately cropped and cropped again with grain, etc., 
till it is exhausted, and the roots of the trees man- 
gled and torn by the plow at the time when they 
are disproportionately small to the amount of trunk, 
branches and fruit they have to supply nourishment 
to. What wonder, then, if the trees soon die under 
such treatment. In England, it is usual to keep 
the orchard in grass after it comes into full bearing, 
and to stir the soil. but at an interval of twelve or 
fifteen years, and then only in order to apply a 
dressing of lime to the soil, which is the best 
manure that can be given to fruit trees. 

Hamilton, C. W., Sept. 12, 1860. J, MACKELCAN, Jr 
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been given to this duck on account of its exhaling 
a strongish, musky scent, owing to a humor which 
filters from glands placed near the rump. On age. 
fcount of this peculiar odor, it is presumed, it has 
been banished from our tables. It is strange thatg 
dish should now be so much out of fashion as searee. 
ly ever to be seen or tasted, which graced every feyst 
one hundred and fifty years ago, and added dignity 
to every table at which it was produced. ke ©, 
The reason, probably, why this duck is in sueh 
ill-favor at the present day, is the musky flayor 
peculiar to old birds. To remove or take away 
this musky smeli, thesflesh of the rump must pe 
removed, and the head cut off as soon as a bird of 
covy duck, is a native of South America, where it} this species is killed. It is then, if not too old. 
is found in a wild state. The appellation Muscovy, very good dish, and as succulent as the wild duck. 
by which term European Russia is often designated, | But to have it in perfeetion, it should be killed 
is clearly erroneously applied to this bird, whose | when about seven or eight months old. Whatever 
plumage is thought to emit the odor of musk—| is-said against it arises, we think, from prejudice; 
whence {he trivial name. The French naturalists | for we never knew any one to sit down to dine off 
assert that it is a distinct species and not a variety. | @ young Musk duck, in good condition, who did not 
It is asserted by travelers that these birds, in their | pronounce it really excellent. The flesh is tender, 
wild state, perch on large trees that border rivers | juicy, and not inferior to that of the wild duck, 
and marshes, similar to terrestial birds; they build | as the writer can testify. 
their neststhere, and as soon as the young ducklings} The Musk duck is a prolific breeder, and the 
are hatched, the mother takes them one by one | newly hatched young resemble those of the com- 
and drops them into the water, }mon duck. They are delicate and require some 
In a domestic state it pairs readily with the com- | care while young, but are quite hardy when full- 
mon tame ducks, but it is asserted on good authority } grown. They are hearty feeders; nothing seems 
that such hybrids have proved unprolific. We are | amiss to them—animal substances, worts, slugs, 
unable to ascertain any one instance of these hybrids | insects and their larva, are all accepted with eager- 
having bred by themselves—another proof of their|pess. Their appetite is not fastidious; “they eat 
being a different species. 





SOMETHING ABOUT THE MUSK DUCK. 





Tue Musk duck, more commonly known as Mus- | 


| 
| 


| all that is luscious, eat all they can,” and seem to 
The first point that strikes us in the Musk duck | be determined to reward their owners by keeping 
is the disproportionate size of the male and female | themselves in first-rate condition, if the chance of 
—the latter not exceeding five, or at most six lbs., | doing so is afforded them. They never need cram. 
live weight, while the drake often reaches ten Ibs. | mmg—give them enough and they will cram them- 
Those who expect that its singular appearance | selves; yet they have requirements of their own, 
would render it a curious if not an elegant com-| which must be conceded. Confinement will not 
panion among our most attractive ducks, will be| do for them; a pasture, an orchard, smooth and 
disappointed; for it will seldom go near the water | level, with ditches abounding in the season with 
if it can help it, but it will prefer the farm-yard, the | tadpoles and the larvae of aquatic insects, are the 
precincts of the kitchen, or even the piggery itself, | localities in which they delight, and in suchgthey 
to the cleanest stream that ever flowed. In fact, it | are kept at little expense. 
hates water,.except some dirty puddle to drink or! It is a mistaken notion to suppose that ducks 
dabble in. When thrown into a pond, it gets out | must have a pond or stream of water; the Musk 
again as fast as it can. Its very short legs do not | duck, however, be it remembered, will do very well 
appear to be mechanically adapted for the purpose | where there is none. A small, shallow pan placed 
of swimming. It waddles on the surface of a pond | so as to receive the waste water from the pump or 
as much as it does on dry land; it is evidently out | well, will afford every necessary arrangement. We 
of its place in either situation. Their figure is of | once knew of a brood of seventeen young ducks 
| having been reared in a garret. We have a Musk 
duck at the present time (August) eooped out under 
some trees on the lawn, with a brood of fourteen 
} young, which are doing remarkably well. They 
jare great insect-hunters, and it is curious to se 
| their adroitness in capturing them. 


wn extraordinary elongated character, and the 
shortness of their legs increases their stumpy ap- 
pearance. The duck has considerable powers of 
flight, but her mate’s heavier bulk retards his 
aerial excursions. Being as much terrestial as 
aquatic in their habits, they spend more time on 


land than on the water; and, contrary to the usual 
habits of this genus, the top of a wall or the low 
branches of a tree are favorite resting places. Its 
feet appear by their form to be more adapted to 
such purposes than those of other ducks. 

Although a native of a warm climate, the Musk 
duck appears very well naturalized in this country. 
It is fond of warmth—passing the night at the 
north, not in the open air, but in the fowl-house, 
with the cock and hens, and selecting by day the 
most sunny corner to bask and doze in. 

It has been asserted that the epithet “musk” has 


The main profit from rearing the duck is its flesh. 
From our experience, since residing on Springside, 
it is our firm opinion that ducks can be raised with 
greater profit, according to the cost of feeding them 
and watching over them, than most other poultry. 
It is believed that thousaads of farmers would 
derive as much profit from such incidental append 
ages to agriculture, as they do from their staple 
crops. At any rate, they would furnish the family 
mansion, as it were, without much cost, with mate 
rials for good living. 0. N. BEMENT. 

Springside, August, 1860, 
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Tue method often practiced by large farmers of 
tarning fattening hogs into the fields of standing 
corn, if properly conducted, has its advantages 
over that of gathering the corn and feeding it dry 
to the hogs in the pen. 

The earlier in the season the process of fattening 
swine is begun the better, after the grain has 
reached a certain period of maturity, whether it be 
rye, oats, or corn; because all farm animals, and 
hogs in particujar, will fatten much faster in warm 
than in cold weather. And the grain between the 
periods of its doughy state and ful! maturity, or 
rather before it becomes dry, is more easily di- 
gested and assimilated and converted into flesh and 
fat than when it has passed into its dry state. It 
js clear, then, that the sooner the hogs are turned 
into the field after the grains of corn are fully 
formed, and while yet in the milk, the more speedily 
they will fatten; for if the weather be dry the 
corn hardens very rapidly. 

A very interesting experiment in feeding hogs is 
detailed by Mr. James Bucxrneuam in the Prairie 
Farmer. ‘On the 6th day of September (in ordin- 
ary seasons corn, at this date, is too far advanced 
to commence feeding to the best advantage), the 
hogs, 189 in number, were weighed, which footed 
up in the aggregate 19,600 Ibs. A movable fence 
was used, confining the hegs to an area sufficient 
to afford food for two or three days. The entire 
field thus fed contained forty acres, with an ‘esti- 
mated average of forty bushels per acre. The 
consumption of this corn gavea gain of 10,740 Ibs. 
The hogs, when turned into the corn, cost three 
cents per lb.—equal to 3588 ; worth, when fed, four 
cents per lb., or $1,213.60, giving a return for each 
acre of corn consumed of $15.64. Adding to this 
$1 per acre for the improvement of the land by 
feeding the corn on the field, making the actual 
gain per acre $16.64, equal to forty cents per bushel, 
standing in the field. The whole cost ot corn per 
acre, exclusive of interest on the land, is set down 
at $3.65. 

By way of comparing the advantages of ground 
and cooked food over that which was merely 
ground, and that which was unground, Mr. B. put 
up three hogs into separate pens. To one he fed 
two and a half bushels of corn in the ear, during 
a period of nine days, feeding all he would eat; 
this gave a gain of nineteen lbs.; another eat in 
the same time one and three-quarters bushels of 
corn, ground, and gained also nineteen Ibs. ; and to 
the third, he fed one bushel of corn, ground and 
boiled, which gave a gain of twenty-two lbs. By 
this it will be seen that one and three-quarters 
bushels of corn when ground will give a gain of 
flesh equal to two and a half bushels of unground 
corn, and that one bushel when ground and cooked 
gave a gain of twenty-two lbs, 

The comparative results of these three methods 
of feeding may be thus set down: one buskel of 
corn when ground and cooked is equal to nearly 
three bushels when fed dry and unground; and 
one and three-quarters bushels when ground anc 
uncooked is equal to two and a half bushels when 
fed whole. 

Or it may be stated thus:—One bushel of dry 
corn in the ear makes 8} lbs. of port, at 4 cents 
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om lb. is equal to 33 cents per bushel for the corn; 
while one busliel of corn, ground and boiled, makes 
22 lbs. of pork, at 4 cents per lb., and is equal to 
§8 cénts per bushel for the corn. 

Had the hogs been turned into the field when the 
corn was in the milk, it would have given a result 
more neariy like that of the hog fed upon ground 
and cooked food. 

The obstacles which seem to be in the way of 
adopting an improved method of fattening hogs 
result from the imperfect apparatus used for pre- 
paring the food. Sending corn a long distance to 
mill to be ground, and then to cook the meal in an 
ordinary kettle, even if it holds a barrel, will prove 
an expensive operation, as all have found who have 
undertaken it. But to realize the full advantages 
of feeding prepared food, a complete grinding and 
steaming apparatus must be erected on a large 
scale, with the view to perform the grinding, cook- 
ing, and feeding, with the greatest facility and at 
the least possible cost. This may be done to advan- 
tage by employing steam for grinding, using the 
saine boiler to furnish steam for cooking the meal. 
— Valley Farmer. 


WHERE'S YOUR PROOF? 


Eps. Gen. Farmer:—In looking over the April 
number, I ncticed an article on breadstuffs, which, 
I think, is calculated todo harm. I agree with the 
writer in all he says about variety. It is univer- 
sally acknowledged, I believe, that man was not 
intended to live on a single article of diet, and 
nearly all physiologists think a variety better adapt- 
ed to the wants of man. But in what the variety 
consists, is where we differ. He seems to think it 
is in similarity. It is useless to say anything to 
this; any one will see at once that this is not the 
case. It is no wonder that he comes to wrong 
conclusions, as he starts out without knowing what 
bread is; (perhaps the “‘ Unabridged” does not pass 
current in Canada West). If he will examine into 
the matter, he will find that fermentation is not 
necessary te the existence of “ bread.” . WEBSTER 
says bread is ‘“‘a lump made by moistening and 
kneading the flour or meal of some kind of grain, 
and usually fermenting.” 

I fear the author in question is utterly ignorant 
of every principle of physiology,—at least he gives 
our fathers “fits” for boasting how they ground 
their grain so coarse. But here he furnishes me 
with arguments—the Scotchman and the New 
Englander are proverbially the heartiest of people. 

In the whole article there is not a single iota of 
proof or argument. However, I have too much 
confidence in the farming community to suppose 
they can be so easily led astray. I believe it is 
injurious t» bolt any kind of grain. It is better 
nnbolted for the following reasons: 

First. It saves grain, which seems to be an object 
with Mr. B. 

Second. It makes more wholesome bread. Proof 
—Oarpenter says (p. 283): “ When food is nutri- 
tious, but of small bulk, experience has shown the 
advantage of mixing it with non-nutritious sub- 
stances in order to give it bulk and solidity; for, 
if this be not done, it does not exert its due stimu- 
lating influence on the stomach.” Ovrrer says (p. 








140): “If the food is deficient in innutritions 
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matter, the tendency is to produce an inactive and 
diseased condition of the digestive organs.” 

Third. It saves labor in preparing, and it is not 
more than half the trouble for the cook, Proof— 
The experience of any housewife who has tried it. 

Inference—A farmer can do nothing without 
health. Unbolted meal promotes health; therefore 
farmers should use it. 

In the short space I intend to occupy, I can not 
enumerate halt the benefits that would ensue on 
eating every kind of grain ground coarse. Farmers 
could do more work without becoming tired; far- 
mers’ wives would not Lave to slave in the kitchen 
so much as now; farmers’ children would be better 
natured, and all would be healthier and happier. 
Hoping for this “ good time coming,” I hope to hear 
from Mr. B., and sign myself, 

“BE SURE YOU'RE RIGHT, THEN GO AHEAD.” 

Ma shall, Jowa, 





NEWiSANDY LAND. 

Eps. Gren. Farmer:—A considerable portion of 
the State of Michigan, as well as more or less of 
all the other States, is composed of what is usually 
termed sandy land—land that does not pack well 
for roads, and is harder when wet than when dry. 
These lands have generally been shunned by the 
first settlers,—they considering them nearly worth- 
less for cultivation—and they generally lie unim- 
proved and even‘ unfenced, till all the clays and 
loams are occupied and partially exhausted, before 
any attempt is made to render them productive, 
and even then, with the ordinary pioneer culture, 
little is obtained from them without manure, unless 
the season happens to be very favorable. But it 
generally turns out in the end, that, with judicious 
management, these light, sandy soils, although not 
producing the largest crops, are the best paying 
soils in the world, and the intelligent sandy-soil 
farmer invariably gets ahead of his equally intelli- 
gent clay-soil neighbor in the amount of money he 
lays up. 

I do not mean to say that these lands are the 
best for all purposes—they certainly do not make 
the best pastures. I merely claim that, for general 
agriculture, they make better average returns from 
year to year, according to the amount of money 
and labor invested, than what are usually termed 
clay lands, for the following reasons: 

There are some exceptions, but generally they lie 
high and dry and never need underdraining. They 
are very sensitive to the sun’s rays, and they thaw 
out and become warm and fit for the plow much 
earlier in the season, Thoy are seldom too wet or 
too dry to work, consequently less time is lost by 
bad weather. Crops mature quicker than on clay 
soils, consequently are less liable to early fall frosts, 


They are much easier of cultivation, and more | 


acres can be worked in a day with a lighter and 
less expensive team. In short, they are brought up 
to and continued in a high state of cultivation at 
less expense than ordinary clay lands. 

The objections to them are, that in their natural 
state they,are more liable to injury from drouth, 
seldom produce large crops, and do not form a good 
grass sod. 

But let us examine the reasons why they do not 
enjoy as good a reputation while the country is new 
as when it becomes old; for I have ever noticed 





= ne 
that in all wel] cultivated countries, the sandy lands 
bring the largest price per acre, where both are jp 
a high state of improvement. 

All new countries, before much improvement js 
made, are liable to be overrun annually by fires, 
On these dry, sandy soils, they burn deep and cop. 
sume nearly all the humus, and prevent the growth 
of timber, except some of the most hardy and deep 
rooted kinds, such as oak, pine, hickory and hem. 
lock. In the lower and more isolated spots, where 
the fires have been kept out by surrounding wet 
lands, or by an under soil of clay or loam, more 
retentive of moisture, the beech, maple, bass, elm, 
walnut and whitewood flourish. These have q ° 
more dense foliage, cast a deeper shade, and the 
soil being thence more moist, decomposition of the 
fallen foliage is more favored, and the result is 
thick bed of vegetable mold, the accumulation of 
ages on the surface. The pioneer cuts down the 
heavy timber and burns it on the spot, at once 
killing all the vegetable matter, the growth of 
which would hinder the growth of his crops; and 
strewing the ground with ashes, the very best 
stimulant and solvent for this rich bed of humns. 
Chemically, these soils are then ip the coudition of 
the highest cultivated lands. Such lands, and snch 
only, will for a few years give large returns for the 
meagre culture that the pioneer generally bestows, 

Taking the hint from these facts, the more scien- 
tific successor commences on the sandy soil by 
restoring to it the organic matter, the humus 
which the fires have consumed. They are already 
rich in all the mineral elements of plants—possessing 
in great abundance the silicia and potash so easen- 
tial to the growth of corn, grain and the grasses; 
lacking only in humus to nourish the infant plant, 
and above all to catch and retain the rains and dews 
about their roots, withoat which, the plant food, 
however abundant, can not be assimilated. By 
the ordinary pioneer manner of cultivating the 
timbered lands, these sandy svils will prodace little 
except in uncommonly wet seasons. The sand 
itself holds very little water; besides which, it has 
been rained upon for centuries, and the rain has 
sunk info the soil, forming channels downwards, 
ants have made holes in every square foot, and the 
rain disappears almost as soon as it touches the 
surface. The thin coat of humus on the surface, 
although more retentive of moisture than any other 
soil, can not supply the demands of the thirsty soil 
below, and the scorching sun above. Seeds planted 
upon this surface mold readily vegetate, but as the 
roots strike down, they find no moisture, and they 
wither and die or make but a dwarfish growth. 
But plow deep and break up these downward chan- 
nels, incorporate this dark surface humus with the 
underlying sand, and the moisture from the rains 
is retained about the roots; and, after adding a 
little to the organic matter by muck, barn manare, 
or plowing in of crops, no kind of soil is so sure of 
producing a fair paying crop, and every time you 
plow or harrow it, and every particle of organic 
matter you add to it, is sure to be felt and appro- 
priated by the growing plant. Some talk of the 
leaching of such soils, but with deep culture it 
leaches just enough to bring the plant food within 
reach of the roots, and if buried in the soil nots 
particle of manure will be lost. 


My object is not to disparage the more adhesive 
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and tenacious soils—they are preferable for some 
arposes, and will perhaps bear harder usage, and 
feel the effects of manure longer, because it is not 
so readily assimilated. My only object is to encour- 
age those who think that because a new sandy soil 
will not produce luxuriantly, with the slight tillage 
usually given to new beech and maple Joams, and 
will not bear drouth like them, that it is therefore 
of inferior value for cultivation. 8. B. PEOK. 


Muskegan, Mich. 
NOTES FROM DOWN EAST. 


Eps. GenrskE Farmer:—<Agricultural affairs look 
more prosperous at present. Considerable rain fell 
during the past month—enough at least to start 
the feed and mature the late grain, although wells 
are yet low, and mills remain silent. 

Fruit looks better. Good eating apples are sell- 
ing in this market at 50 cents per bushel; cooking, 
at 82 cents per bushel. 

Corn promises well if we have no early frost. 
There was a slight frost on the night of the 2d 
inst. Corn is selling here at 72 cents. Potatoes 
are yet free fram disease, but most of the tops 
were killed by rust during the foggy weather of 
last month. All things considered, potatoes have 
been the most remunerative crop our farmers could 
raise. Many hundred bushel are annually exported 
from this locality. The principal kind raised for 
exportation is the Foote, a variety peculiar to this 
section. It is a large, white, and strong growing 
variety, and has not yet been badly affected with 
the “rot.” We export principally to Southern 
markets, where the colored varieties are not in de- 
mand; hence the superiority. Potatoes are dull in 
market at present, but the average prices in autumn 
are 42 and 50 cents. 

Oats were a fair crop; selling at 42 cents per 
bushel. Hay still ranges high. Large quantities 
are yearly exported to Southern markets; there 
will probably be less this year. 

Stock is rather low, particularly young stock; 
working oxen in fair demand. Owing to the lack 
of rain during the summer, and consequent scarcity 
of feed, the products of the dairy are in good de- 
mand. Butter is selling at 22 and 25 cents per lb. 
Poultry in fair demand. Eggs, 12 cents per dozen. 

Sheep-husbandry, which is receiving more and 
well deserved attention from the farmers of this 
State, is not only prospering, but is highly remu- 
nerating. Of horses we have a surplus, and can 
hardly be given away. Likely four and five years 
old fillies and geldings, which a few years since 
would bring $125 and upward, will not command 
$75. The farmers of this State are beginning to 
reap the reward of their insane passion for horse- 
raising, to the exclusion of more important subjects, 
and this passion is still fostered by the County So- 
cieties, and various other means. 

In the Farmer for September, the time for our 
Waldo Co. Fair was given wrong. It is on the 
10th and 12th of October, instead of September, 
which is too early to admit of all our crops being 
harvested. 

The mean temperature of August was 67.5°— 
2.5° colder than for August of 59, Extremes for 
the month were 84° and 55°. 

Belfast, Me., Sept, 7, 1860. GEO. E. BRACKETT. 





SALT FOR WORKING OXEN. 


Eps. Gren. Farmer:—Under the above caption, 
in “Inquiries and Answers,” of the Genesee Far- 
‘mer, No. 5, vol. 21, p. 160, are several inquiries 
in respect to the use of salt fyr working oxen, by 
“A.” Now, with your permission, I will give my 
answers to them, and hope others will do the same. 

1. “How much salt must I give my working 
oxen?” Friend A, you need not give them any. 
Bovssincavtr experimented upon fattening steers 
for eleven to thirteen months, and decided “ that 
the increase in the proportions of flesh does not 
pay for the salt employed.”* I have tried the use 
of salt for all kinds of strock, and tried the same 
without it, and am satisfied that they did the best 
without. 

2. “Had I better give it with their feed or sep- 
arately?” You had better not give it at all. if 
your feed is such as it ought to be, there will be an 
abundance of salt contained in its constituents; 
but should your soil be badly exhausted of all the 
essential salts necessary to produce a good crop, 
give the land the salt and restore it to productive- 
ness. 

8. “ Will it injure them to give them all they can 
eat, and to leave it where they can lick it at their 
pleasure?” Most assuredly it will. It will cause 
such an intolerable thirst that the water and salt 
will prove to be a powerful cathartic, and they will 
only overcome this effect in the same way that man 
can habituate himself to the use of deadly poison, 
by the system becoming deadened to its debilitating 
effects. This being the case, it cloys their appetites 
by the amount of water required, and ultimately 
produces disease in some form. 0. W. T. 

Elm Tree Farm, Maine. 

THE AMERICAN LOTUS AS A SUBSTITUTE FOR THE 
POTATO. 


Messrs. Eprrors:—In your issue of August 9th, 
you notice the Apio or ovate Aracacha as a sub- 
stitute for the potato. In connection with it, and 
some of the valuable tuberous lillies, permit me to 
name the Nelumbium Lutenum, or great nut-bear- . 
ing lily, which, in the estimation of the writer, sur- 
passes all other aquatic plants of the United States 
in beauty and utility. It grows abundantly in the 
shallow and stagnant waters of our Southern and 
Western States, and has been found flourishing as 
far north as the bays and inlets of Lake Erie. It 
is properly the Lotus of North America, yielding a 
collecticn of tubers much like the sweet potato, at 
its roots under the water, and also a liberal supply 
of nuts at the top of its stem. The nuts are all 
ripe at the same time, are about the size and color 
of mediam white-oak acorns, so that they might 
easily be mistaken fur them. The nuts are used as 
food like the chestnut, and are a valuable substitute 
for coffee. The writer has gathered twenty;one 
perfect nuts from a single stem. By the extensive 
culture of this noble plant, many of our pestilential 
pools and marshes, instead of exhaling poisonous 
malaria, will at once becorne fountains of life-giving 
fertility —Forrest Saeruerp, in the Homestead. 








* This is true; but Bovsstneautt distinctly stated, if we recol- 





lect right, that the catt'e having the salt were more healthy ang 
active than those that received none, Eps. 














FATTEN HOGS EARLY. 


We have used this caption, or its equivalent, on 
former occasions. It has been brought to mind by 
reading an article from a correspondent of the 
Ohio Farmer. He first “ hogged down” (in west- 
ern parlance) forty acres of corn, between the 10th 
of September and the 23d of October. By the 
hogs being weighed when they were turned in and 
when they were taken out, it was found that they 
paid forty cents'a bushel for the corn, estimating 
the pork at four cents per lb., and corn at forty 
bushels per acre. 

His next course was to take one hundred hogs, 
averaging 200 Ibs. each, which were placed in nine 
covered pens and fed all they could eat of corn 
and cobs ground together, steamed, and given in 
a!lowauces five times a day. In a week they were 
again weighed, when, reckoning 70 lbs. of corn and 
cob as equal to a bushel of corn, and the pork as 
before, the hogs paid 80 ceuts a bushel for the corn. 
The weather was warm for the season. 

The same experiment was tried again the first week 
in November, when the corn brought 62 cents, the 
weather being colder. The third week in November 
the corn brought only 40 cents, and the fourth 
week the corn brought but 26 cents, the weather 
continuing to grow colder. Another lot of hogs 
was fed throngh Deceinber, which gave only 26 
cents a bushel for the corn. A part of the time 
the temperature was at zero, and then the hogs 
only gained enough to pay jive cents a bushel for 
the corn, and afterward, when the mercury went 
down to ten degrees below zero, the hogs only held 
their own. 

The inference from these trials is, that in general 
it is not profitable to feed corn to hogs after the 
middle of November. The difference in gain is 
certainly surprising, and whether caused altogether 
by the difference in temperature or not, no person 
of observation can doubt that hogs gain much more 
in proportion to the food consumed, in mild than 
in cold weather. It seems that the hogs gained 
much less by helping themselves to corn in the 
field than when the corn was ground and cooked 
and fed to the animals in pens, under equal advan- 
tages of weather.— Boston Cultivator, 

evainsnhin bocleehilaliimiincteinin 


SETTING FENCE POSTS, 


Eps, GengskE Farmer :—lIt has been asserted by 
correspondents of the Farmer, and others, that 
wooden posts will last longer with the top, than 
with the Jutt, end in the ground. I have often 
heard a similar opinion expressed in regard to fenc- 
ing stakes. Now if this is so, there is undoubtedly 
a cause for it. What is that cause? 

In connection with this subject, the following 
ideas have been suggested, which, if erroneous, can 
be refuted; if correct, can do no harm. 

Premised—that moisture continues to follow, in 
a certain degree, the same course through the pores 
of wood after death as when alive. 

Those who assume to know, inform us the sap 
of a living tree passes from the roots upward thro’ 
the wood of the trunk to the leaves, there to un- 
dergo certain chemical changes, and then flows 
downward principally between the bark and wood 
to the roots again—thus forming a current of sap 
or moisture, whose course is always upward through 











the pores of the wood, and downward between the 
bark and wood. ' 

Therefore, if wood after death be placed in jt, 
original position—tbe butt end in the ground—thig 
upward movement of moisture through the pores 
of the wood may still continue, although to a smaij 
extent, yet still enough to keep the lower end of 
the wood partly saturated with water—thus facili. 
tating its decay. 

Again: if the:wood be inverted, whatever inflp. 
ence is exerted in the former case to cause the 
moisture to rise or flow upward, the same influence 
will be exerted in the same degree to oppose its 
entrance into the pores of the wood. 

If, as has been asserted, the decay of wood is 
prevented to a certain extent by placing in an op. 
posite position from that while alive, it deserves to 
be generally known. 

It is a subject of much importance, and all facts 
tending to prove, or disprove, should be elicited, 

Belfast, Me., Sept. 7, 160. G. E. BRACKET, 





WEIGHT OF HAY FOR SHEEP. 


Tue question is often asked,—How much hay do 
sheep or cattle require per day? In reference to 
sheep of a given size, this question is well ans 
wered in a letter of the noted sheep-breeder, Axzy, 
Speck Von Srernevure, of Lutzschena, Saxony, to 
Hon. Jos, A. Wrieut, American Minister at Berlin, 
He says: 

“ One-thirtieth part of the weight of the live 
animal in good hay is considered necessary per day 
for its sustenance. According to the quality of 
the fodder, and its abundance or scarcity, this may 
be increased to one-twentieth part; but less than one- 
thirtieth part ought not to be given. Taking good 
meadow hay as the fodder standard, a ram should 
receive about 3} lbs. per day, an ewe about 24 lbs, 
per day, yearlings, etc., in that proportion—taking 
the average of a full-grown ram at 110 Ibs., of an 
ewe at 82 lbs., the weight of each varying, accord- 
ing to age, size and condition, between 105 and 19% 
Ibs. as regards the full-grown rams, and from 70 to 
85 lbs. as regards the ewes. The weight of a 
wether varies between 80 Ibs. in lean condition 
and 110 and 115 Ibs. if strong and fat for the 
butcher. One Ib. of good meadow hay is consid 
ered equivalent to one and two-thirds Ibs. of oat, 
pea, wheat, or barley straw, four lbs. of turnips, 
or two lbs. of grains in the wet state, as daily 
delivered from the brewery in the winter. When 
the time for stabling for winter arrives, the sheep- 
master has his supplies of straw, hay and turnips, 
alloted to him on the basis of the above calcula 
tion, and he is bound to make them serve out the 
proper time, under feeding being as much guarded 
against as over feeding and waste.—Doston Oul- 
wator. 

DE 

,aT8.—Noticing a communication in your papet 
for September, entitled, * To keep rats from graip 
stacks,” I will say, some four or five years since, 
my cellar became musty, to overcome which my 
wife sprinkled a solution of copperas (pretty strong) 
over the bottom. Since that time we have seen no 
sign of rats about the house, notwithstanding there 
has been plenty of them about the barn and other 
buildings on the premises.—D., Gates, NV. Y. 
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A DAY IN A PEAR ORCHARD. 


Ix the second week of last month, we spent a 
day in the extensive pear orchard of W. H. Lzz, 
of Newark, Wayne, Co., N. Y. 

This orchard was set out in 1850, by the late Mr. 
E. Brackmar. It occupies 40 acres, and contains 
about 8,000 dwarf pear trees and 2,000 standards, 
and is, we believe, the largest orchard of dwarf 
pear trees in this country, or probably in the world. 





When set out, the principal variety was the 
White’ Doyenne or Virgaliewu. When the trees 
came into bearing, the fruit cracked so badly that 
the trees were re-budded with other kinds, such as 
the Duchesse d’ Angouleme, Louise Bonne de Jersey, 
Bartlett, Flemish Beauty, etc. This was done four 
years ago, and the trees are now coming into full 
bearing. This year, the crop is quite large and 
fine. At the time of our visit, there were some 
three or four thousand of these double-worked 
Duchesse d’ Angouleme trees that were loaded with 
heavy crops of large, handsome fruit. The fine 
pyramidal trees of Louise Bonne de Jersey were 
also full of fruit, and presented a most beautiful 
appearance. There must be over a thousand trees 
of this variety, all healthy, vigorous, and highly 
productive. The Bartletts were all gathered, but 
we believe the crop had been very good. Some of 
the earliest Bartletts, picked August 14, were sent 
to Boston and brought $20 per barrel! The re- 
mainder of the crop, picked later at different times 
as the fruit was ready, was sent to New York and 
brought from $8 to $13 per barrel. There can be 
little doubt that this orchard, which looked so dis- 
couraging for the first six years on account of the 
cracking of the Virgalieus, will yet prove highly 
remunerative. 

The soil of this orchard is a gravelly loam, rest- 
ing on a clayey subsoil some fifteen or eighteen 
inches beneath, and the whole resting on a sub- 
stratum of coarse gravel, which affords perfect 
drainage. It has been thought that the soil was 


of the Virgalieus has been attributed to this cause. 
Be this as it may, other varieties in the same 
orchard do well. And we noticed a fact which 
seems to indicate that the cracking is not owing to 
the soil. Several Virgaliew trees had only a por- 
tion of their branches re-grafted with the Duchesse 
@ Angouleme, and on these trees the Virgalieus, 
were cracked and worthless, while the Duchesse d’ 
Angoulemes were entirely free from this disease. 
Here both varieties were growing on the same tree, 
both receiving the same plant food from the soil, 
and one is diseased and the other healthy! This 
does not prove, however, that the Virgalieu is not 
more liable to crack on some soils than on others. 
It does not prove that Virgaliewe would have 
cracked on heavier soils. 
Last year Mr. Ler sowed a part of his orchard 
with rye seeded with clover, with the intention of 
turning in the clover for manure. Thewye was not 
suffered to mature its seed, but it proved, neverthe- 
less, very injurious to the trees. They presented a 
yellow, sickly appearance, and the Virgalieus were 
cracked worse on this part than on any other. 
For the last two years, Mr. L. has sowed, each 
year, 6 bushels of salt and 10 bushels of unleached 
wood ashes per acre on a part of the orchard, and 
he thinks this part of the orchard decidedly the 
best. 

We may mention that the Flemish Beauties, on 
the double-worked trees, are exceedingly fine, and 
the trees healthy and very productive. 





A FEW WORDS ON GRAPES. 


Tue Rebecca grape fully matured here, in one 
situation, this season, by September Ist. This was 
in an open garden, and without any means having 
been taken to hasten its time. Another vine we 
had the pleasure of seeing did not perfect its fruit 
until Sept. 10th. The Rebecca must be considered 
the earliest ripening grape yet introduced. 

The Logan was well colored and fit to pick for 
market on the 10th of September, although it 
would improve by hanging still longer. 

Hartford Prolific came in season about the same 
time as the Zogan. With our limited knowledge 
of these two grapes, we do not feel at liberty at 
present to make a comparison of their respective 
merits. 

The Delaware, Sept. 15th, is well colored, sweet 
and excellent, although it will no doubt continue to 
improve yet for the next week or ten days. So 
far, this new fruit proves itself to be all that has 





too light and gravelly for pears, and the cracking 





ever been claimed for it, and it must become gen- 
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DWARF APPLE—WAGENER. 


erally disseminated over the country. No one can 
plant a vine of it too soon. 

Diana is now (Sept. 15th) coloring finely and 
beginning to be eatable—ten days will see it in fine 
condition. This, like the Delaware, is in every 
way suited to the wants of the public, and must 
soon become very popular. 

Concord is coloring very fast, and will probably 
mature about the time of Diana. Its bunches are 
magnificent. { 

Isabella has just commenced to color in the most 
favorable localities, while a great portion of the 
fruit is yet quite green. 

Catawba, of course, is still later. 

We had nearly forgotten to mention To Kalon, 
This is a fine fruit, bunches and berrie svery large, 
with a flavor quite similar to Catawba, and ripens 
fully as early as Diana, 





Bianoutne Cetery.—Some use charcoal, some 
The 
“Better put aside 


sawdust, some charred earth, and so forth. 
Germantown Telegraph says: 
all these fancy appliances, and continue to depend 
upon old mother earth in the natural way, and use 
it skillfully, if you wish to be sure of well-blanched 
sweet celery.” 





Grare Mripew in Franozr.—The Journal d’ Ag- 
riculture Practique, of August 15th, states that the 
mildew on the grapes in the wine districts of France 
is more this year than ever before—owing, proba- 

qbly, to the cold, wet season. Where the vines 
nave been carefully dusted with sulphur, and in 
good season, it proves an effectual remedy. 





DWARF APPLE TREES, 


Dwakrr apple trees are fast becoming favorites, 
Although they will never be so extensively em- 
ployed for orchards as dwarf pears, they wil 
undoubtedly be freely brought into gardens, where 
a variety is desired in a small space. Every season 
proves these trees to be what they have been sent 
out for. They are productive and easily managed; 
the heads being low, they are easily sheltered and 
protected, if necessary, during winter. Every part 
of the tree is immediately under the eye of the 
cultivator, by which he is able to control perfectly 
their forms, and to destroy any insects that may 
attack them. 

We are aware that the public know little of these 
trees, but, after several years observation, we have 
no hesitation in testifying to their value. The 
trees can be planted six feet apart, so that quitea 
variety may be planted in almost any garden, with- 
out occupying much space. 

Like pears grown on dwarf trees, the fruit of 
dwarf apple trees is usually larger and finer than 
the same varieties grown on standard trees. 

The best age to transplant the trees is at two 
years from the bud or graft, and they will com 
mence to bear the first year after transplanting. 

At the West, where fruit is scarce and imme 
diate produce very desirable, and where, also, high 
winds are prevalent and the changes of tempers 
ture in the winter season are very sudden, we think 
these trees might be planted to great advantage, 
And, indeed, we are aware that the Westerm 
people have already commenced to plant them 
considerably. 
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AMERICAN POMOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

Tux biennial meeting of this Society was held im 
the city of Philadelphia, on the 11th, 12th and 18th 
of September. 

Tae Convention was largely attended, and the 

discussions were of great interest. There were 
some fine collections of fruit, but on the whole the 
display was not as large as might have been ex- 
pected. 
The President, Marsnat P. Witper, delivered 
an appropriate, able, and eloquent address at the 
opening of the Convention. He congratulated the 
Society on the general interest now awakened in 
fruit-culture, and on the multiplication of local as- 
eociations and publications laboring for the promo- 
tion of pomology. Instead of attempting to revise 
the list of fruits recommended for general cultiva- 
tion, at this session, he advised the appointment of 
a Special Committee for this purpose, who shall 
make it their business to receive reports from the 
various local societies throughout the country, and 
prepare revised Jists and present to the Society at 
its next meeting. 

He alluded to thorough drainage as indispensable 
to the fruit-grower; thought we should give more 
attention to location, but especially to the aspect 
of trees. A common error is to disregard the time 
of ripening. We plant our early fruits in the warm- 
est and most genial locations. These should be as- 
signed to our latest varieties. For instance, we, at 
the North, have too often placed onr late fall and 
winter pears, like Haster Beurre, or Beurre d’Ar- 
emberg, in northern aspects and exposed positions, 
where they are liable to injury by the gales and 
frosts of autumn, whereas we should have given 
them a southern aspect, and our most fertile soils, 
to bring them to perfection. The most favorable 
locations are not so indispensable to our summer 
fruits, which mature early under the more direct 
rays of the sun, and in a wnuch higher temperature. 

He spoke against the practice of growing crops 
ancng fruit trees, or of relying upon small circles 
dug around trees in grass ground, instead of culti- 
vating the whole surface. Deep digging or plowing 
among the growing trees was also injurious, cutting 
off the roots and destroying the fibrous feeders. 
The surface should be worked by a hoe or scarifier, 
for the purpose of stirring the soil and keeping out 
the weeds. He recommended applying manure on 
the surface, in the autumn, instead of burying it 
deep in the soil. 

From many invitations, the one from Boston was 


The lists ot Fruits that promise well were dis- 
cussed and extended, and now stand as follows: 


List or Appies wHich Promisg Weit.—Broad- 
well Apple, Buckingham, Coggswell, Fornwalder, 
Genesee Chief, Jeffries, King of Tompkins County, 
Mother Apple, Smoke House, White Winter Pear- 
main, Winter Sweet Paradise, Winthrop Greening, 
Summer Sweet Paradise, Canon Pearmain, Fall 
Wine, Early Joe, Willow Twig, Limber Twig, Bo- 
num, Stansill, White Pippin, Pryor’s Red, Keswick 
Codlin, Rawle’s Jeanette, Maiden’s Blush, Pomme 
Royal, Summer Queen. [The last fifteen varieties 
were added at this meeting. 
Ourrants.—The previous list of this fruit com- 
yor only three varieties which promise well— 
ersaillaise, Cherry, and Fertile de Pallua. Of 
these the Cherry currant became the subject of an 
interesting debate. 
Messrs. WitpgR, Lyon, Lawron, Hovey, and 
Downtine, agreed in pronouncing it inferior in qual- 
ity, extremely acid, and destitute of flavor. Messrs, 
Hooxrr, Warper, Barry and others, spoke in its 
— and the motion to strike it from the list was 
ost. 
Of other varieties, the Fertile d’ Angers, Striped 
currant, La Hative and Prince Albert were spoken of 
with favor, but not put upon the list; while two 
varieties, the White Gondoin and Imperial Yellow, 
the latter a new French variety, were highly ree- 
ommend, and by vote added to the list. 
Srrawserrizs.— The present list of varieties 
which promise well being Genesee, Le Baron, Mc- 
Avoy’s Superior, Scarlet Magnate, Trollope’s Vic- 
toria, Walker’s Seedling, and Triomphe de Gand. 
Only one addition was made—the Jenny Lind. (It 
must be remembered that the first recommendations 
of the Society, the lists for general cultivation, were 
not under discussion at this session.) The present 
discussion was remarkable for the fact that the two 
strawberries most praised were the foreign varieties 
of Vicomtesse de Hericart and Triomphe de Gand. 
American cultivators have of late years abandoned 
all hopes of procuring any strawberries of value 
in this country from the foreign varieties. It was, 
however, remarked by Mr. Hovey and others that 
a distinction should be made between the English 
and Continental varieties. That in Belgium their 
cultivators had been propagating for some years 
from our best American aorts, and a higher result 
might be expected than any we have yet reached. 

Raspserries.— The present list of those that 
promise well, comprises only four varieties: the 
Cope, Catawissa, Thunderer, Walker. The addi- 
tions are the Hornet and Belle de Fontenay. The 
Allen raspberry was, after much discussion, and 
a strong minority vote in the negative, placed on 
the list of Rejected Fruits. 

Brackeerrizs.— Mr. [Harrison spoke of the 
Grape blackberry as very prolific, strong grower, 
and fine for wine. The Thornless blackberry was 
referred to as having very few thorns, and fewer 
berries. 

Mr. Lawron introduced an old variety called the 
Parsley-leaved, or Out-leaved, blackberry—a trail- 
ing sort, suitable for ranning upon stone walls, very 
ornamental, and forming a good barrier as well as 
having a very fine fruit, somewhat smaller than the 





accepted for holding the Convention in 1862. 
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Graprs.—The following are some of the newer 


varieties proposed, but not classitied by vote: 


The Bullitt Grape—Said to be hardy and two | 


weeks earlier than the Isabella, by Messrs. MILLER, 
of Pa., and Bryan, of Ky. 
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The Raabe Grape—Commended as one of the | The various forms of rot and mildew, the resultof 
best American grapes, sweet and hardy, by Messrs. | or accompanied by various species of fungus, wep 
Prince, of N. Y., Scorr, of N. J., Mrrowext and | described by Mr. Saunpers, of Philadelphia, 


Rotter, of Pa. 
The Maxatawny—A new grape of Berks Co., Pa., 


a hardy white variety, like the Malaga, but having | sulphur, 


the American lgaf. Commended by Mirouett, of 
Pa. 

The Clara—Amber color, nearly white; spoken 
well of by Mr. Scort, of N. J., and Dr. Grant, of 
N. Y.; while it mildews with Lyon, of Mion., and 
Miter, of Pa. 

To Kalon—Commended. by Srrone, of Mass., 
and Lyon, of Mich.; but Hooxer, of Rochester, 
aud Dr. Grant, of New York, have found it to rot. 

The Clinton received very warm commendations 
from many leading delegates, as a hardy, produc- 
tive grape, valuable especially for wine. 

The Marion—Also praised for similar qualities. 

The Pauline—Spoken of highly as a Southern 
variety. Dr. Granr remarked that Southern 
grapes were never of the class termed sweet and 
luscious, but brisk and vinous. 

Allen’s Hybrid—A promising new white grape, 
transparent like the Chasselas. 

Roger’s Hybrids, of some forty varieties, f which 
about fifteen varieties promise very remarkable re- 
sults, being the seedlings of a Massachusetts ama- 
teur, obtained by crossing American and foreign 
grapes. Tvo short a time has yet passed for posi- 
tive statements to be given, but the highest hopes 
of them are entertained by President Wiper and 
others. 

Pears.—The Beurre Hardy is worthy a special 
notice as one of the best, say Messrs. Barry, WILD- 
ER, Fiecp and Rew. 

Beurre Kennes—Col. Witper, addressing the la- 
dies, remarked, “My wife says it is next to the 
Seckels.” 

Beurre Sanglier—Commended by Col. Wixper, 
and by Dr. Warp, and by Mr. Rikp, of N. J. 

Beurre Nantais—Messrs. Freip, Witper, Barry, 
and others, spoke well of it. 

The Chancellor, Sterling, Duchesse de Berri d’Ete 
(one of the very best summer pears), Fondante de 
Comice, Fondante de Malines, Henkel, Hosen 
Schenck, Hull, Kirtland, Lodge, Ott (a seedling of 
the Seckel, ripening in August), and Philadelphia, 
were all highly praised by influential delegates ; 
while the Charles Van Hooghten was charged with 
killing every tree upon which it was grafted or 
budded, and therefore stricken off from the recom- 
mended lists. 

Fondante de Noel shared a like fate, because it 
‘never ripens.” 

The following were the successful candidates for 
the list of Pears that promise well: 

Washington Pear, Beurre de Montgeron or New 
Frederick of Wurtemburg, Uewchled Poire des 
Nonnes, Omar Pasha, and Uwehlan. 

For cultivation on the quince stock, the following 


were generally praised, but not officially placed up-| and Territory in the 


on the list: Flemish Beauty, Howell, Tyson, Bran- 
dywine, Osborn’s Summer, Duchesse de Berri d’ 


. 


Grant has successfully used flour of sulphur, Wij 
| under glass, Mr. SAUNDERS recommended fumes g 
keeping the floor constantly dampened 
‘and upper ventillation. The preparation of the 
ground for grapes enlisted much interest. A gp. 
| densation of the best advice is: Trench 20 inghy 
| deep; apply liberally well rotted manure, or cop, 
post of manure and “muck,” having it well mizg 
throughout the soil. After the plants are growing 
apply manure only to the surface, in a well rotted 
state. 

Pear Cutture AND Disgases.—Dr. Warpep, of 
Ohio, described the Western method of preparing 
for the pear orchard, which was by the use ¢ 
* double Michigan ” plow, followed by the subsqj 
plow, reaching a depth of 22 inches. As for mm. 
ures, nature had been more liberal with them thy 
with Eastern soils, and it was scarcely necessgry 
| for Western growers to use manure. 

Mr. Fietp, of N. Y., as the representative of the 
Eastern mode, claimed the spade and thorough 
trenching, with stratum on stratum of manum 
well worked and intermixed, as essential to succes, 
As an epitome of his views, he presented the fo} 
lowing six maxims: 

ist. The soil in which trees are planted shoal 
receive all its deep cultivation and manuring befoy 
planting. 

2d. The whole area of ground on which trees an 
planted should be as as deeply stirred as the dep 
est hole dug for their roots. 

3d. The manure used must be perfectly decom 
posed. 

4th. The best soil will not be less than twenty 
inches deep. 

5th. After trees have commenced vigor 
growth, the soil around and above the roots ought 
not to be stirred more than two or three inches @ 
not deep enough to touch their roots. 

6th. Manures, after trees are planted, should & 
applied to the surface. 

Dr. Boynton, of Syracuse, who certainly la 
on exhibition the best colored specimens of peat 
gave the extreme of the mineral manure practi, 
and talked only of phosphates and chlorides, eve 
on a hill-top where the rains had washed away tt 
soil. He said he would prosecute any mau wh 
should empty a load of manure on his groupié 
He, however, made an exception in favor of di 
manure, of which he had gathered and used lame 
quantities. Older cultivators smiled and shoot 
their heads at his dogmas. 

In planting, all agreed that when on quince stody 
the point of union in grafting should be placed tw 
or three inches below the surface. 

The following officers were elected for the nem 
two years: President, Hon. Marsnay P. Wom 





of Boston. One Vice President from each Sti® 
Union. Trsasurer, THs? 
James, Philadelphia. Secretary, Tuos. W. Fim, 


New York. 
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OF ORCHARDS—THE PRESENT FRUIT 
NEGLECT SEASON. 





Eps. Gen. Farmer :—Reading your article in the 
September number of your journal on the subject 
of “Neglect of Fruit Trees,” I am constrained to 
add a few lines upon that important matter. 

I daily pass by an old orchard of Baldwins, 
Greenings and Jussets, which must have been 

Janted as much as thirty years, containing fifty or 
sixty trees—some of them being of good size, but 
most of them not six inches in diameter, perfectly 

ass-bound, covered with moss, with very little 
top, and that fast coming to nothing! It is true 
the man who set it does not now own it, but some- 
body else has since had possession of it, and might 
have made it yield well, as it is favorably situated. 
Room for house lots, however, will soon finish it, 

Another orchard near by has been set by a gen- 


- tleman within ten years past; but as he attends to 


litics more than to his trees, he will not aid the 
glut of the market, probably, fur some years to 
come! His trees are set in cold, low grass-land, 
are not dug around, are covered with lichens, and 
have not yet attained two inches in diameter. 

About four years ago, thirty or forty apple trees 
were set on the borders of the Boston and Lowell 
Railroad. The second year, they were suffered to 
become grass-bound. A dam was soon built which 
overfiowed many of them with water, and as I 
daily pass I now discover only a few remaining 
sticks, 

I might extend this picture, but it is not agreea- 
ble. Setting an orchard is not a difficult thing, 
neither is the growth of the trees, if the soil be 
kept up and well cultivated. Under such circum- 
stances, the trees will require tittle or no manure 
of themselves. But the owner must take an inter- 
est in his fruit raising; he must have his pet and 
choice kinds; he must leve them almost as he does 
his children, and he will no sooner neglect them. 
I have seen an orchard do very well on grass land, 
but then a radius of four feet was kept open and 
well dug and manured every year, or two years at 
least. When I first began to cultivate trees, I read 
that manure should not be put into the hole at 
planting. I thought that was very convenient; so 
planted some in new pasture without any, but soon 
discovered my mistake. It is well to put some well 
rotted manure into the hole, and rather more upon 
the surface in the fall, if the setting is done at this 
season. Privy slosh is excellent, poured upon the 
surface, 

The present’ season is véry prolific in fruit, both 
pears and apples; but of the winter fruits, shipping 
will take off a great quantity. Farmers can not 
get so good a price for it as in some previous years, 
yet they have more of it. Besides, one of the great 
objects of fruit-cultare is obtained, viz.: fruit plen- 
tiful for the mass of the people. Astrachan, 
William’s and Gravenstein apples are and have been 
very abundant, and are the leading apples of the 
season. The Red Astrachan has rotted badly on 
the trees, owing to the damp weather and to the 
fact that they usually grow in clusters so as to touch 
each other. Very large specimens of apples have 
been exhibited at*the Mass. Hort. Society. For 
instance, a dish of Porters, whose specimens must 
have been four inches in diameter, and*the Williams 





of equal size! Belle Lucratives as large as good 
sized Beurre Diels, and splendid Muskingum pears. 
[Somebody attends to their trees!] Summer and 
autumn apples are at the present season bidding 
defiance to the world. But fruit brings only about 
half the usual price, it is coming in so bountifully. 
A dealer in Quincy Market, Boston, told me a few 
days ago that he could buy excellent autumn apples 
at $1.25 per barrel. He showed me some very 
large Williams, however, for which he asked $1.75 
per bushel—but poorer specimens range from $1 to 


$1.25. <A retail dealer showed me a bushel of very 
fair and eatable pears, for which he gave $1. He 
Fine 


said a year ago he would have given $3. 
Bartletts can be bought for $3, which quality has 
formerly brought from $4 to $5 per bushel. 
Congratulating the progress of horticulture, and 
believing that the country is not yet unbalanced 
for the want of cultivators, I remain yours, ete., 
West Medford, Mass. dD. W.L 








SHELTER FOR AN EARLY GARDEN PLOT. 


Cogsett, in the American Gardener, describes 
his method of making a screen of broom-corn stalks 
for a small plot in the garden where he wished to 
raised early vegetables, or to keep the cold winds 
from his hot-beds. 


“ Put some locust-posts along at eight or ten feet 
apart. Let these posts be ten feet high, and squared 
to three inches by three inches. Lay a bed of 
bricks, or smooth stones, along the ground from 
post to post, and let this bed be about seven or 
eight inches wide. This bed is for the bottoms of 
the broom-corn stalks to stand on. Go on one side 
of the row of posts, and nail three rows of strips, 
or laths (best of locust,) to the posts. The first 
row at a fuot and a half from the ground; the sec- 
ond row at six feet from the ground; and third 
row within six inches of the top of the posts. Then 
do the same on the other side of the posts. Thus 
you will have a space of three inches wide, all the 
.Way along, between these opposite rows of strips. 
Then take fine, long, straight broom-corn stalks, 
and fill up this space with them, full and tight— 
putting them, of course, bottoms downward, and 
placing these bottoms upon the bricks, When the 
whole is nicely filled, strain a line from top of post 
to top of post, and according to that line, cut off 
the tops of the broom-corn stalks; and, while the 
fence will look very handsome, it will be @ shelter 
much more effectual than pales or a wall; and, in 
my opinion, will last as long as the former, unless 
the former be made wholly of locust. Stalks, 
rushes, reeds, straw, twigs, boughs—anything cf 
this kind, formed into a fence, or put up as shelter, 
is preferable to any thing smooth and solid. Grass 
will shoot earlier under a bush, than under a wall, 
or even a house, A wall will not save your ears 
from the sharp winds so effectually as even a thin 
hedge. The American farmer knows weil the 
warmth that walls of corn-stalks afford.” 


A screen five or six feet high would afford suffi- 
cient protection for most purposes; and this might 
be made of corn-stalks where broom-corn stalks can 





not be obtained, 
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A COUNTRY COTTAGE. 


The stream ripples bright by my cottage; | 
The sunshine is bright on the stream; 
And the wee, pebbly stones, in the sunshine, 

Like diamonds, sparkle and gleam. 
There are hazel trees kissing the water, 

And plumes of the fair meadows sweet; 
And down by the hazel sie Jeanie, 

And dabbles her little white feet. 


The robin peeps in at my doorway ; 
The linnet looks kown from the tree; 

And here, pillowed up in his cradle, 
Wee Sandy sits smiling at me, 

My milk-pail stands bright in the corner, 
y tins are all bright on the shelf, 
And the white supper-cloth on my table 

Is clean, for J washed it myself! 





IDLENESS A CAUSE OF DISEASE. 


Tue number of servants kept by families in this 
country is an evil in more respects than one. It 
fosters indolence in wives and daughters, thus 
throwing heavier burdens upon husbands and fath- 
ers, and making the comfort of the household al- 
most entirely dependent on a class (Irish servants, 
we mean,) who, as a general thing, have no inter- 
ests or sympathies in common with the families in 
which they reside, and who make waste, instead of 
economy, the rule, The annoyance and discom- 


forts of a domestic establishment always increases 
in proportion to the number of servants employed. 
With one domestic a lady may get along quite 
pleasantly, and be really the mistress of her own 


house. She will then find enough to do to keep the 
blood circulating freely in her veins, and her mind 
in that cheerful state which always accompanies a 
consciousness of having done some useful work. 
One servant in a moderate sized fainily, and a will- 
ing heart, dutywards, in the mistress, will keep out 
the doctor, the blues, and the domestic irrégular- 
ities that form the common theme of talk among 
most American housekeepers. But give Biddy a 
companion in the shape of nurse, waiter, or cham- 
bermaid, and the day of home comfort has departed. 
At once a new interest, antagonistic to your own, is 
eet up, and you may consider yourself a second 
power in the kingdom. Waste, disorder, and an- 
noyances of various kinds appear, and you war 
against them in vain. The work that, with your 
assistance, was easy, has become so hard, that sour 
faces and complainings meet you atevery turn, and 
in the vain hope of relief you give strength to your 
enemies by adding a third to their number. Alas 
for you after that most serious mistake of all! 
Two servants in a house are bad enough, but with 
three the case is hopeless. Four or five are some- 
times resorted to after this, in the vain struggle for 
relief—of all unfortunate housekeepers these last 
are most to be pitied. The general of an army has 
a lighter task than the lady who attempts to man- 
age four or five servants. 

Pride, self-indulgence, and idleness, lie at the 
root of nearly all the troubles that afflict house- 
keepers. Verily, we are in the hands of Philistines 
who are despoiling wives and daughters of health, 
and husbands and fathers of their substance. Not 
one woman in twenty is now able to rule her 
house, nor one man in tweuty sure of order and 


’ ; === 
comfort in his home for three days in. sy 

The remedy for all this lies only in one direc 
Lady housekeepers must begin to work in an iy 
order in the matter of servants, and diminish 
stead of increasing the number. In every » 
where there are two or more servants, let the ¢. 
periment be tried of dismissing one, and diy; 
her duties, if need be, among the growing Up gi 
of the household, if there are any such—the work 
will do them good in mind and body. If additiong 
work falls on the mistress, it will, in four CA3e8 ony 
of five, be a useful change for her, and make jy 
feel better, mentally and physically. Such 4 ren. 
eral dismissal of servants would help to br 
Biddy to her senses, and teach her a few less 
that she greatly needs to learn. 

As to the doing of household work by delicgy 
and dainty hands, that now lie for hours each 
in fruitless idleness, the honor is all on the sideg 
doing. Idleness is always discreditable, and tusefd 
work always honorable.—Arthur’s Home Mag, 





ORIGINAL DOMESTIC RECEIPTS, 
[Written for the Genesee Farmer by various Correspondent} 


Maneors.—Just before early frosts, take all th 
green muskmelons that you have, and cut onty 
small slice from each, large enough to admit you 
finger to take out the seeds, Then put the sig 
back again in its place, and tie a string aronnd th 
melon to confine it. When all are done, put then 
in salt and water for three or four days. Takesml 
vegetables of any kind, such as cucumbers, radish, 
pods, onions, small unripe tomatoes, slices of ca. 
rot and horseradish, and throw them into salt an 
water. When the melons are ready, they can 
filled with these ingredients, with the additiond 
two teaspoonsfull of mustard seeds to each, al 
covered with boiling vinegar. 


To Beat tue Wuirss or Eacs.—It is a mistake 
idea that is held by some housekeepers, that the 
whites of eggs require beating for half an hourt 
bring them toa foam. A stiff froth can be po 
duced in less than five or even three miuutes, 
beating rapidly without stopping from the time ym 
commence till done. 


To Pioxte Prums.—To one quart of vinegt 
allow a pound of common sugar, four tablespoons 
of cinnamon and a little allspice. Boil these ing 
dients together, and pour while hot over the plum 
The fruit should be nearly ripe. 


To Pioxte Ripz Tomators WHore.—Put then 
in a jar or barrel and pour cold vinegar over them, 
Tie up some spice of any kind in a little bag, aml § 
put to them. They will keep all winter witht 
being tied up, and will be a delicious pickle. 


To maxe Oaxe Licut.—Reserve the white df 
eggs and the soda till after the other ingredient 
are mixed. Then put in the soda, and the white 
after, and place in the oven immediately. 


To Wuiren tHe Comprexion.—To wash you 
face in buttermilk every night before going to 
is said to be an excellent cosmetic for the skin. 


Brack Ovrrants make an éxcellent presery§ 
good for colds and sore throat. They do not tat 





much sugar, and will keep perfectly. 
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New Advertisements this Month. 


Apple Trees—John C. Teas, Raysville, Ind. 

Iona Vines—C. W. Grant, Iona, near Peekskill, N. Y. 

Hlow to Obtain Webster’s New Pictorial Dictionary Free of 
Cot—P. Church & Co., New York. 

Pittsburgh Water Cure—Dr. Frease, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

$100 per Month—8. Milliken, Lawrence, Mass. 

Delaware Grape Vines—R. B. Shaw, Trenton Falls, N. Y. 

Peach Trees—J_ T. Sergeant & Co., Sand Brook, N. J. 

Grapes—D. 8. Heffron, Utica, N. Y. 

Brergreen Fencing—A. J. MoClane, Marion, N. Y. — 

To Inventors—J. Fraser, Rochester, N. Y. 

Rabbits—C. N. Bement, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Delaware Grape Vines—Geo. W. Campbell, Delaware, Ohio. 

Apple Trees—E, Boardman & Son., Rochester, N. Y 

Peach Trees—Isaac Puilen, Hightstown, N. J. 

Bloomington Nursery—F. K. Phoenix, Bloomington, Lllinois, 

Tree Seeds—Thos. Meehan, Germantown, Pa‘ 

Ashland Clover Halling and Cleaning Machines—D Whiting, 
Ashland, Ohio. 

The Country Gentleman—Luther Tucker & Son, Albany, N. Y> 

Frait and Ornamental Trees—G. Zimmerman, Buffalo, N. Y 

Iinois Lands for Sale—John S. Hayward, Hillsboro, Ills. 

Sewing Machines—Grover & Baker S. M. Co., New York 

Geano—John B. Sardy, New York, 

Tue Genesee Farwer Free ror Taree Montus.—To all 
who subscribe for the Genesee Farmer now for next year, 
we will send the last three numbers of this year free of 
charge! Fifteen months for fifty cents! , 

—— + @e 


The Great Provincial Fair of Upper Canada. 


Tae Fifteenth Annual Fair of the Agricultural Associ- 
ation of Upper Canada was held at Hamilton, Sept. 18—21. 
It was one of the best arranged and most successful Fairs 
we bave ever attended. 

The exhibition of cattle was excellent. Short-horns 
Were out in great numbers—Frep. W. Srone, Gro. Mu- 
Ler, Joun Sve, and other celebrated breeders, showing 
many splendid animals. The Devons, too, were well rep- 
resentéd, Of Ayrshires, with a few exceptions, the show 
Was poor, and we did not see a good Hereford on the 
ground. The black, hornless Galloways were well repre- 
seuted. This hardy and valuable breed is being rapidly 
diffused through the Province. 

The British breeds of sheep— Cotswolds, Leicesters, 
South Downs and Cheviots — were well represented. The 
show of Cotswolds and Leicesters was truly magnificent. 
Fesp. W. Sronz, of Moreton Lodge, Guelph, C. W., is 
justly celebrated as a successful breeder and importer of 
Cotswolds. He showed 40 Cotswolds that it would be 
difficult for any single breeder in England to beat. These 
sheep are attracting more and more attention in Canada. 
Their great size and mutton-producing qualities render 


-them deservedly popular. There can be little doubt that 


they are the most profitable breed of mutton sheep we 
hare. The Sweepstake for the “ Best long-wooled ram of 





any age or breed,” was awarded to a Cotswold bred by 
Mr. Strong and owned by Geo. Mruter, of Markham. 

There was a noble show of Leicesters; the splendid 
flocks of Geo. Mitugr, of Markham, Jonn Swat, of Ed- 
monton, and many other celebrated breeders, being well 
represented. The Leicesters of Canada are a larger breed 
than those of England. We should judge that they have 
a dash of Cotswold or Teeswater blood in them. Be this 
as it may, the breed is well established, and they are a 
most useful class of sheep. 

Mr. Srone showed some beautiful Sussex Downs; Mr. 
Spencer, of Whitby, some fine Hampshire Downs; the 
latter is a larger breed than the Sussex, and is rapidly 
gaining favor. Jas. Dicxson, and many others, showed 
excellent South Downs. There was a good show of Chev- 
iots. There were only a few pens of Merinos. Fine-wooled 
sheep receive but little attention in Canada. 

There was a good show of pigs — the “improved Berk- 
shires” predominating. From their appearance, we sup- 
pose the improvement has been effected by crossing with 
the Essex. There were very few Suffolks, and only a few 
pens of Yorkshire or other large breeds. One Lancashire 
sow, exhibted by G. E. Cresswett, of Harpurhay, at- 
tracted attention from her immense size. She measured 
7 feet 7 inches in length, and 7 feet girth under the fore 
legs. 

The show of agricultural implements was not as large 
as usual. The implements and machine’ of Canada have 
a substantial, English look. Iron harrows, long-handled 
plows, turnip drills, ete., reminded us of an English Fair 
ground, There were six or eight different kinds of tur- 
nip drills, for sowing one or two ridges at a time—indica- 
ting that the culture of root crops is greatly on the in- 
creas. 

There was a fine show of fruits, and a most magnificent 
display of vegetables—the latter we have never seen 
equalled in the “States,” and we question if it is often 
surpassed in any country. 

But to us the most interesting feature of the Exhibition 


was the wheat. 
For the “Best two bushels of Winter Wheat,” there 


were 83 entries; for Spring Wheat, 84 entries. The 
“Canada Company ” offer a standing prize of £25 for the 
best 25 bushels of winter wheat —the prize wheat to be 
given to the Company for distribution. For this prize 
there were 82 entries, or 800 bushels! Think of it, ye 
wheat growers of the “Genesee Country,” and let us look 
to our laurels! We could, doubtless, make as good a dis- 
play at our own State Fair, but certes, we never have. 
The judges were provided with an mstrament for deter- 
mining with accuracy and dispatch the weight per bushel, 
and they told us that not one of these samples weighed 
less than 63 Ibs. per bushel, and the heaviest was 664 lbs. ! 
Like our own wheat, several of these samples bore the 
marks of having been stung with the midge, but the mag- 
gots had not been eble to penetrate the grain to any depth, 
and had done little or no damage except to the appearance 
of the sample. Canadian farmers have just cause to be 
proud of their Exhibition. Each Annual Fair indicates 
rapid improvement, not only in stock, but in all agricui- 
tural and horticultural productions; and it may be safely 
asserted that the.farmers of Canada West are second to 
none on this side of the Atlantic. 













































































Nores on tHe WeaTHER From Avcust lita To Seprem- 
ger 167TH, 1860.—While the first half of August had its 
mean temperature 2.7° below the average for 23 years, 
the average of the last half was very little above the 
The mean of the month was 1.8° above the average, 
There has 


mean. 
or 67.9°—the mean being, for 23 years, 66.6°. 
not been a really hot day in the month, the highest being 
on the noon of the 20th, and also of the 23d—only 86°. 
Two cool mornings were the 28th and 30th, at 52°. Last 
year August was near a degree higher. 

The rain in the month is 2.5 inches, and has been abun- 
dant. The Genesee rose a foot or more in the last week. 
The rain in the eight past months is 16.62 inches, or to 
the end of August. 

The average rain of the State is 34.9 inches a year, and 


4 


not 54 inches, as a public return has stated. The greatest 
annual fall of rain is at New York, 46.3 inches, and the 
least at Lewiston, 22.2 inches. At Rochester, the annual 
meun rain is 31.8 inches, and at Ogdensburgh is 24.6 
inches. 

Limited sections in Maine, Rhode Island, Virginia, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, Texas and Kansas, have suffered by 
drouth, and severely at the South-west; but generally the 
productions of the earth have been more than plenteous. 

Peaches abound in this vicinity, of the finest quality, 
and great quantities are sent into Canada and to the East. 
Apples, pears, phums, etc., without measure. All nature 
pours forth from her rich store-house. 

This has been a very pleasant month for business, and 
all nature in the finest dress for the season. 

Severe storms have occurred in some parts of the coun- 
try—as at Watkins, the head of Seneca Lake, on the 18th; 
on the Mohawk kiver and north of it on the 2ist, and on 
the same day a great rain at Boston, and on the Schuylkill 
and parts of New Jersey; and on the 24th a violent thun- 
der storm, with hail and rail, at Toronto, C. W., and vi- 
cinity. 

In England and Frante the summer has been cool, and 
the excessive rains have endangered the harvest of wheat. 
There was quite an alarm in England on the subject, and 
wheat had risen sixpence and ninepence a bushel. Three 
or four days of pleasant weather at the close of August 
had an exhilerating influence, and strengthened the hope 
of securing the fine crop. 

Thus closes the notes on August. 

September began, as the last month closed, with fine 
weather, which has continued to the close of the half 
month, interspersed with moderate adequate rains. Three 
of these have been called the expected eguinoctial storm. 

As a whole, this half of September has been rather cool 
—3° above that of last year for the same time, but below 
the average for 23 years by 4°. 
while that for those years is 64.1°. 


For this average is 60°, 
Of course the average 
for last year was 7.4° below that of the The 
coldest was on the 10th, being 42° at 7 A great 


change of weather at New York. 


92 


ro) 


years. 
A. M, 


The frost on Sept. 2d and 8d wrought little damage, 
though up the Genesee a few miles buckwheat was injured, 
On the 10th, the frost was 
greater, corn being touched in some places. 


and some other vegetables. 
Some corn 
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enough, and some that it might be ripened the mon jy 
standing in bunches on the ground. . 

The last telegram from Halifax announces fine Weatte 
in the beginning of September for the harvest in thefig 
of England. 

The productions of the earth have rapidly mata 
Peaches have continued in abundance — many Vat 
rather earlier than usual —as well as of apples Peary aa 
plums. Of peaches, the exportation has been great ty ty 
East and North; and a week since, 60 tons Of Deaths 
were sent from this city in one day, and on every day, 
great amount. The late varieties are not so bund, 
Of apples the demand will be tess, because the CTOD ity 
great over New England. 

Sept. 6—A fine aurora borealis through the evening 
and very splendid pillars, and corruscations, OVER th, 
whole canopy, and of different colors, wide over the com. 
try, from 11 to midnight. It is not clear that the auyp 
has any effect on the weather, or indicates change or nig 





It often occurs at the clearing up of a storm. Tn high 
latitudes, it is too common or continuous to be aa ingy 
of the weather. 


Oe 
AGRICULTURAL Papers 4S Premiums.—The President 
the Bainbridge (N. Y.) Agricultural Society writes gm» 
follows : 


“T mailed you some time since a show-bill of the Poug 
Annual Fair of the Bainbridge Agricultural Society, x 
will notice by that, that instead of the smaller cash 
miums, we have tried the experiment of substitutingty 
valuable monthly agricultural papers of this State Ty 
is a perfect success, although we tried but in a smallyy 
While paying the premiums, we asked the exhibiton/ 
they would prefer the money, or the paper awarded, J 
said, promptly, “Send the paper—it is paid for, and» 
want it.” 1 would suggest that this project be more fh 
tested in other Societies. It will increase the circulatig 
of your papers,.and throw them often into families whe 
they are not known, and afterward they will pot ready 
consent to be without them, The coming of thismonthiy 
visitor will, by association, remind them of the last fai 
and the excitement and pleasure of meeting their frie 
and neighbors in friendly rivalry upon that annual bb 
day; and that to stand at the head of * the lists” mi 
lead the van, they must use every opportunity to layi 
that store of knowledge which shall make them “me 
ters” of that first and highest calling ever followed y 
man—da tiller of the soil.” 


Oe —___—. 
Casu Prizes! Casu Prizes!—Oor Pim 
Liat for 1861 will be found on the last page. Whywl 


not our friends compete for these prizes? They are wort 


Casu Prizes! 


having. We offer them, and pay them in all cases; al 


yet few of our agents ever make the least effort to oblam 
We hope they will do better this year. Wem 


anxious to compensate all, as far as possible, who aid® 


them. 


in extending the circulation and usefulness of the Gena 
Farmer. NOW is the time to compete for these Prize. ¥ 
will be seen that we send the October, November andl 
cember numbers of this year free to all who send usfil 
cents at this time for the volume for 1861! This givesa@ 
agents and friends a good opportunity to introduce i 
paper among those who do not now take it. 
dintdintdaheil 
Prize Essays.—We design offering a List of Subjet 
for Prize Essays in the next number of the Farmar. I 


there are any subjects on which our readers desire infor 








has been cut up by the roots because it was advanced 





metion, we should be glad if they would name them 
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Tus WEATHER AND THE Crops in Enaiann. — The re- 
n regard to the crops in England are somewhat con- 
ficting. In some sections they are reported better than 
had been anticipated ; yet, on the whole, there can be no 
doubt that the harvest will fall far below an average. 
There is no part of Europe where the wheat crop is sub- 
jected to so low a summer temperature as in the British 
Isles—from 50° to 60°; while in Lombardy, where wheat 


ports i 


grows in the greatest perfection, it is 78°, and in Sicily, 
“the granary of ancient Rome,” it is 77°. According to 
Waarexer’s “Climate of the British Islands in its Effect 
on Cultivation,” the mean summer temperature for 65 
years up to 1836 was 61°; and Mr. W. shows that when- 
ever the average summer temperature falls two or three 
degrees below the average, the harvests are very deficient. 
Thus in 1775, with a summer temperature 1.2° above the 
average, there was a “plentiful harvest ;” in 1779, when 
it was 2.3° above, the harvest was “one-fourth above the 
medium ;” whereas in 1789, 1791, 1792, 1795, 1799, 1809, 
1810, 1811, 1812 and 1816, when the temperature was from 
0,5° to 4.8° below, the crops were very inferior—many of 
them famine years, in which the “ poor perished.” 

All the warm, dry seasons, gave good wheat crops. 
Thus in 1818, the hottest and dryest season of the series, 
when the summer temperature was 4.3° above the average, 
the wheat, though short in the straw, yielded admirably ; 
while hay was so scarce that it was imported from New 
York, and barley was sent from Constantinople. 

From this it appears that the average summer tempera- 
ture of the British Isles is within two or three degrees of 
the minimum temperature required for thé perfection of 
wheat. A correspondent of the Agricultural Gazette states 
that the average temperature in Lincolnshire the present 
summer was 553°; “No less than 63° below the mean 
summer heat of a number of years, and 23° below the min- 
imum necessary for the ripening of wheat.” From this he 
thinks the deficiency of the present harvest will be very 
great. 








-*e 
Farr or tae U. S. Acricutturat Socrery.—The Eighth 
Annual Meeting of the United States Agricultural Society 
was held in Cincinnati, Sept. 13—16. A gentleman who 
has just returned informs us that it “didn’t amount to 
much.” The arrangements seem to have been imperfect, 
and the show itself, as a whole, rather inferior —by no 
means equal to that at Chicago last year. There were 
some fine horses on the grounds, including such celebri- 
ties as the old mare Fashion, Bonnie Scotland—purchased 
in England for $10,000, after having won the Doncaster 
stakes—and Stockbridge Chief, the Black Hawk stallion 
that took the $1,000 prize at the St. Louis Fair last year. 
Of cattle, there were about 200 entries. McHenry, of 
Maryland, showed eleven head of superior Ayrshires, and 
Merkyuay, of the same State, exhibited ten good Here- 
fords, purchased, we believe, principally from W. H. Sors- 
au, of this State. Brutus J. Cuay, and other Kentucky 
breeders, showed some excellent Durhams, 
2ee 
A Bre Bakers’ Dozen.— Fifteen months én the year. All 
who send us fifty cents at this time for the Genesee 
Farmer for 1861, will get the paper for fifteen months, 
commencing with the present number. Reader, tell your 
neighbors of this most liberal offer. 














Tue Crops.—Several farmers in this section and Canada 
West inform us that their wheat, on thrashing, does not 
turn out as well as they expected. Spring barley is a 
poor crop in this section, but the winter barley turns out 
Thtre is little barley yet offered in this market, 
Oats are splendid— 


well. 
and prices will probably rule high. 
never better. Corn, about an average; it has been too 
cold for it. A good portion of it is already cut up. There 
are some complaints of the potato disease, but the crop, 
on the whole, is large. Fruit of all kinds is abundant, 
and prices low. 
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Tur Country GentLeman.—If any of our readers want 
a good weekly agricultural paper, we would direct their 
attention to the advertisement of the Country Gentleman, 
to be found iu another column. 


We think the Country Gentleman decidedly the best 


weekly agricultural and horticultural journal published in 
America. 





——EE 

Swans 1n THe N, Y. Cenrrat Parx.—The Vintners’ So- 
ciety of London have presented the city of New York 
fifty swans for the Central Park. One of them died on the 
passage. The city of Hamburgh is about to send nine 
swans to supply the place of those which died so suddenly 
last summer. The London swans seem younger and more 
vigorous than those from Hamburgh. 

Lledib Nie daticm 

Acrnts.—The large circulation of the Genesee Farmer 
is mainly due to our friends who act as voluntary agents 
for the paper. Will not some of our readers in places 
where we have no agent oblige us by taking subscriptions 
to the Farmer and Rural Annual? We will cheerfully 
send them show-bills, specimen copies, etc. 
time tocommence. Our offer to send the three last months 
of the year free to all who send fifty cents for next year 
at this time, affords a most favorable opportunity to in- 
troduce the paper into sections where it has now few sub- 
scribers. 





Now is the 


2eo——___ 


Inquiries and Answers, 





Rye.—(H. A.) Winter'rye can be sown both earlier 
and later than winter wheat. It is not yet too late to sow 
it. It will do well after corn. It will flourish on heavier 
soils, but it is more profitably raised on land that is too 
light and sandy for wheat. From a bushel and a half to 
two bushels is the usual quantity of seed. The seed does 
not germinate as soon as wheat, and if the land is wet and 
colditisapttorot. > 


Leacuep Asnes.—Are ashes, leached at the soap facto- 
ries, valuable for manure, particularly to compost with 
muck or swamp mud? How does their value compare 
with unleached for that purpose, and of what do they 
chiefly consist?—H. Van Renpxcan, Zolen, Ohio. 


We do not think they would beof any particular benefit 
to the muck. They are a useful manure applied alone, 
especially on light, sandy soil. 


Waar ts THe ORIGIN OF —pe EE anv Dutton Corn? 
(A. R.) We believe the former was obtained from the 
Indians; the Dutton was originated by Satmoy Durrox, 
of Cavendish, Vt., over fifty years ago. 

Preservine Fruir.—(C. RB.) Send fifteen cents to E. 
Darrow & Bro., of this city, and get a copy of CuLver’s 
Fracst P--cmpers’ Manual. 
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A Broxen-Winvep Horse.—(H. H.) There is no abso- 
lute cure for this disease; but the horse can be greatly re- 
He should have concentrated 
Bran mashes sufficient to 


lieved by careful feeding. 
food—more oats and less hay. g 
gently relax the bowels should be given freely. Never 
work him on a fall stomach. Water sparingly in the 
morning and during the day, but let him have all he will 
drink in the evening after the day’s work is done. Corn 
leaves are said to be good food for such a horse. Carrots 
we know to be excellent. We have little faith in medi- 
cine, though judiciously used it might afford some relief. 





Tenpine A Turasnine Macuine.—(G. W.) Take a fine 
sponge and fit it to your nose and mouth. Moisten it with 
water, and let a string pass from each side of it to the 
back part of the head, and tie them together. This wilh 
keep the dust from your lungs, and you will find it a great 
relief. 





Can Cows HOLD BACK THEIR MiLk ?—In the May number 
of the Farmer, page 146, I see an extract from Dr. Dapp’s 
communication in the Stock Journal, stating that cows can 
not hold back their milk. This is contrary to the tradi- 
tions of our fathers. I do not wish to dispute the author- 
ity, for it seems to me good; yet I do not feel quite dis- 

osed to discard my early teachings without a little more 
ight on the subject. Will Dr. Dapp, or some one, inform 
me how we shall account for the fact that a cow, used to 
being s/opped while milking, will, many times, refuse to 
yield her milk until she gets her mess? Why a cow with 
a young calf often refuses her milk until the calf gets 
hold of one of the teats ?—in short, why does a calf “bunt ?” 
These things are actual occurrences known to every farm- 
er; and most of us have accounted for them, believing 
that some cows acquire the control over the milk, to hold 
it back at pleasure.—E. F. Barrows, Sheboygan Falls, Wis. 

Porato Bugs.—I wish to ask you or your correspondents 
to answer through your paper what they know,about them, 
and the remedy. The bug is brown on the under part; 
on the back it is striped with brown and orange. It is 
from one-half to five-eights of an inch long. They ap- 
peared the latter part of June, in such numbers as to eat 
nearly all the leaves off the potatoes, and leave the bare 
stems standing. I have never before seen these bugs, nor 
have I seen any account of them in the papers. The po- 
totoes were of the Weshanock variety, planted in March on 
a light, gravelly soil.—A Susscriser, Ay. 





Japan Appie-Pre Meton.—I should like an article from 
some of your readers on the best method of cultivating 
the Japan Apple-Pie Melon.—W. G., Joss, C.W. | 


Fatrenine Pouttry.—I would like to know the best 
method of: fattening me ee af fowls and tur- 
keys.—G. W. Datiy, Lawrence Co., Pa. 





Rats.—Will some of your correspondents tell me the 
best method of keeping rats out of the corn-crib or gra- 
nary ?—D. N. D. 





+e 
Books, Pamphlets, &c., Received. 


CHAMBERS’ ENCYCLOPADIA: A Dictionary of Universal 
Knowledge for the People, on the basis of the latest edition of 
the German Conversations Lexicon. Illustrated by Wood En- 
gravings and Maps. Parts 16, 17,18. NewYork: D. AppLeron 
&Co. Price 15 cents per number. 


CASSELL’S POPULAR NATDRAL HISTORY. Profusely 0l- 
lustrated with Splendid Engfavings and Tinted Plates. Pub- 
lished in parts on the Ist and 15th of each month. Nos. 6 and 7. 
Price 15 cents. New York: Cassett, Perer & Garin, 37 
Park Row. 


APPLETON’S COMPANION HAND-BOOK OF TRAVEL; 
Containing a fall description of the-principal Cities, Towns and 
Jaces of interast through the United States and the Canadas. 
ith colored maps. New York: D. Aprieton & Co. Price 

50 cents. 


LIFE OF WM. 'T. PORTER. 
York: D, AppLteton & Co, 





By Franow Busy. New 


Price $1. 
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THE NEW AMERICAN CYCLOPEDIA: A 


ary of popular Knowledge. Editea by Grote. heim 
Cuagies A. Dana. Vol.10 Jer—Mac. New You: b 
pLeTon & Co. 1860. L. » 2. AB 


ALL & Bros., agents 
Price $3 per volume. dove for Rocheser 


WESTMINSTER REVIEW—American edition. Vol, 51 
for July, 1860. New York::L. Scorr & Co. Price roy 


and vicinity. 
Noy 


The following books are for sale by Srseze, Avery, § 
Co., of this city. : 
ITALY IN TRANSITION. Public Scenes and Pri 

noe the Spring of 1860. Mea roe, by Offictal “Doenae 

y Wri Artzur, A. M. New York: H 

Price $1 ) ARPER & Bagg 

THE WOMAN IN WHITE. A Novel. By Wnxr Corin, 


author of the “Queen of Hearts,” “ Antonina,” ete, Jj 
by Jonn McLenan. New York: Harper & Bros, oy 


THE SCHOOL AND FAMILY PRIMARY; Introduce 
the Series of School and Family Readers. By M 
son. New York: Harper & Bros, 


» 
ARCIUS 
Price 15 cents, 7” 


STUDIES IN ANIMAL LIFE. By Geo. Henny Lewes, auth 


of “ Life of Goethe,” “The Physiology of Common Life,” ete, 
etc. New York: Harper & Bros. Price 40 cents, 


COURSE OF ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY; Arranged with Spe 
cial Refrence to Convenience of Recitation. By H. J, Scum. 
D.D. New York: D. AppLeton & Co. Price $1, ‘ 


FIRST, SECOND, THIRD. AND FOURTH READERS, 
the School and Family Series. By Marcrus Witisox. Ney 
Price $1.66 the set. 


A NEW, PRACTICAL AND EASY METHOD of Learning 
the Spanish Language, after the System of F. Aun. Ney 
York: D. AprLteton & Co. Price 75 cents. 


VIRGIL'S ANEID; with Explanatory Nofes. By Heyerg 
Frreze, Professor of Latin in the State University of Michigan, 
New York: D. AppLeton & Co. Price $1. 


ROSA; or, The Parisian Girl. From the French of Madame @ 
Pressense, Dy Mrs. J, C. FLercurr. New York: Haxpmé 
Bros. Price,60 cents, 


A GREEK GRAMMAR, for Sehools and Colleges. By Jams 
Haptey, Professor in Yale Coliege. New York: D. Arpuzns 
&Co. Price $1.25. 


REMINISCENCES OF AN OFFICER OF ZOUAVES. Tram 
lated from the French. New York: D. Appieton & Co, #1, 


York: Harper & Bros. 


The following are for sale by D. M. Dewey, of this city: 
BLACKWOOD'’S MAGAZINE. New York: Lronagp, Soorré 
Co. Price $3 per annum. 


EDINBURGH REVIEW. American Edition. 
Lronxarp, Scorr & Co. Price $3 a year. 


LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW. American Edition, New 
York: Leonsnrp, Scott & Co. Price $3 a year. 

THE NORTH BRITISH REVIEW. American Edition. New 
York; Lzonarp, Socotr & Co: Price $3 a year. 
The following is for sale by E. R. Hart & Bros., of this 

city: 

HOME AS FOUND; Sequel to “ Homeward Bound.” ByJ, 


Fenrwore Cooper. Illustrated with Drawings by F. 0.1, 
Darter. New York: W. A. Townsenp & Co. Price $1.5), 


New York: 


The following is for sale by Apams & Dasyey,of this city. 


THE LIFE OF STEPHEN A, DOUGLAS. 


By Jamss W. 
Sueanan. New York: Harrser & Bros, 


Price $. 
The following are for sale by Darrow & Bro., of this city: 


THE FRUIT PRESERVER’S MANUAL; Reviewing the dit 
ferent Theories, and describing the Best Methods of Preserving 
Green Corn and Peas by drying, and other Fruits and Berrie 
by enclosing in Jars or Cans. By 8. Cuiver. Rochester: B 
Darrow & Bros. Price 15 cents. 


THE YOUNG FARMER’S MANUAL; Detailing the Man} 
lations of the Farm in a plain and intelligible manner. 
bracing also The Young Farmer’s Workshop. By 8. Epwakté 
Topp. New York: C. M. Saxton & Co. Price $1.25. 


THE GUILLOTINE; or The Death of Morgan, By AURxAr 
pre Dumas. New York: E. D. Lone & Co. Price 50 cents 


All the above booxs can be obtained from the respectitt 
publishers, sent, prepaid by mail, for the price annexed. 
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Special Notices 


NVENTION.— 
peer en woman’s riches, 

The rich woman’s bliss. 
te war which is going on among the sewing machines, there is 
smething comforting in the fact that no one is killed, and the com- 
monity in general derive a permanent benefit. As in the political 
world,where a great variety of opinion prevails, and each party has 
itp favorite leader, 80 among the sewing machines, we find a great 
variety of opinion, and each one loud in their praises of the one 
they think the best. Unlike political opinions, however, we re- 
pr all the sewing machines as a blessing. From the greatest to 
the least, from the splendid cabinet machine of Grover & Baker 
down to the smallest machine inverted, we find a labor-saving 
penefit to all the families in the land, In saying so, however, we 
must not be considered as recommending a cheap article, as to 
ear sorrow, we have invariably found that a cheap article is in 


the end the dearest. 

We speak from experience when we say that, after having 
fied ali the principal sewing machines, we must accord to that 
of Grover & Baxer the pre-eminence, Those indispensable 
features of sewing, strength, uniformity and elasticity, all of which 
are brought out im this incomparable invention, make it the first 
sewing machine in the country. Others have their good points, 
but tis combines all, and possesses every characteristic necessary 
to make it most desirable. We know one lady, whose apprecia- 
tion of this machine, after a trial of years, is such that she would 

with almost every other article of household furniture before 
she would allow it to be taken. She understands the different 
varieties of sewing machines, and has tested the merits of all; 
bat Grover & Baker's noiseless machine, with its firm uniform 
stitch, surpasses, in her estimation, all others. In that lady’s opin- 
ion we have the most unlimited confidence, her taste and judg- 
ment being excelled bynone. Nor has her judgment been formed 
hastily. She has, with a view of thoroughly testing the merits of 
the different sewing machines, given the most of them a fair trial, 
and the result is as above stated. 

The Grover and Baker Company, from being one of the oldest 
and most successful of the originators and directors of the busi- 
ness, and having associated with it men of the greates® artistic 
skili, possesses facilities abeve that of others in —s such im- 

ements as are calculated to bring the sewing machine to per- 
Petion. In their magnificent establi:-hment on Broadway, they 
have in the finest taste fitted up a large drawing-room, where a 
great number of ladies may be found every day, either learning 
of perfecting themselves in the art of sewing; and we would say 
to our lady friends who have hitherto remained skeptical in re- 
gard to this great invention of the age, an hour could not be more 
profitably spent than at this establishment—.Vew York Christian 
Advocate and Journal. 
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REVIEW OF THE MARKETS. 





GENESEE FARMER OFFICE, 
Roocnester, N. Y., Sepremper 24, 1860, } 

Atrsoven the Wheat crop of this country is acknowledged to 
be considerably above the average, the gloomy accounts of the 
weather in England and Western Europe, and the certainty that 
the harvest there would be deficient in quantity and more partic- 
ularly in quality, caused the price of wheat in this country to 
advance rapidly during the past few weeks. The last advices 
from England, however, report finer weather and a somewhat 
more favorable prospect, and prices. had receded. This report 
has affected our markets, and prices have declined. They are 
all, however, from 20 to 25 per cent. higher than at this time last 
year. With a large harvest, this indicates an unusual demand 
for breadstuffs abroad, real or assumed. ‘How long it will con- 
tinue, it is impossible to predict. We can not think that a few fine 
days in England should have such depressing effect on prices in this 
country. Our markets fluctuate unreasonably. Prices may have 
advanced too suddenly, and the present depression may be the 
natural reaction, There is nothing in the English reports to 
justify it. The London Mark Lane Express of Sept. 8d says :— 
“The weather of the past week having much improved, the crops 
everywhere exhibit its beneficial influence. The process of ripen- 
ing has advanced beyond late calculations; but it will take an- 
other week before harvest operations will generally commence. 
Let us now hope that there will be a long cessation from rain, and 
that the farmer will finally reap the fruit of his toil, and the nation 
be saved from its late imminent danger. The change in the 


ing-scale, has brought about a lower range of priees there. Nor- 
thern Europe, however, has generally been rising ; high-mixed 
Wheat at Danzig having once reached over $2.10 per bushel, free 
on board, though more moderate prices have since been quoted. 
English and French advices were also affecting the markets of 
Southern Europe, where the crops were gathered, and the prices 
at Odessa have riven 8¢ to 6c per bushel. But the last advices 
from New York show sluggish markets for Flour, and a dullness 
and irregularity in Wheat prices; all aceounts eonfirming the 
previous favorable reports as to abundance. There can, still, be 
no doubt that the English advices of the 27th ult. will produce 
some excitement both in Canada and the United States. Mon- 
day's Wheat market in London opened on a literal foreign and 
small home supply. The pouring rain of Saturday being consid- 
ered very injurious, and all the country advices coming higher, 
factors commenced by asking fully 18 cents per bushel more 
money ; but the weather looking more favorable, in only a few 
instances 15 cents advance was paid—not more than 12 cents per 
bushel could be eventually relied on, On Friday, with much 
improved weather, there was a great stagnation of business gener- 
ally. Very little English was showing ; ‘but to sell foreign freely it 
would have been necessary to concede fully 8 cents per bushel.” 


ROCHESTER MARKET. — Sept. 24. 

FLOUR—Market dull, and a tendency to droop is vey 
except for best brands made from white wheat. Extra, $5.75@§7; 
common ae. 

GRAIN— Wheat market flat. Best white $1.33@ $1.85 ; do red, 
$1.06@$1.14; Mediterranean, about $1.12@$1.14 for five grain, 
Corn has advanced and holders firm at wc, Barley, 5@ 
60c. Oats steady at 27@2S8e. Rye is worth 60c, 

PROVISIONS—Mess Pork, $20@$21 per bbl. Butter and eggs 
have advanced—the former is worth about 15c for best roll. E, 
are scaree and bring 12c per dozen. Pork is higher and the 
mand fair. There is no Poultry except Uhickens in market—they 
are worth 10c per lb. Lard, 18c@i4c. Hams—smoked, 11c@12c. 
Shoulders 8c@¥c. Beef, $3@$5 per cwt. Potatoes, 25@42c per 
bushel. Cheese, Te@10c per Ib. 

WOOL—Business is slack, with no operations 

SEEDS—Timothy, $2 75@83.25. 

HIDES—Slaughter, 5c per lb. Calf skins, 9@12c. Sheep pelts, 
873g @T5e each. 


° NEW YORK MARKET.—Sept. 24. 

FLOUR—Market a shade firmer for and di 
a ~ more cms for export and home trade $5.00@5.123¢ 
for superfine State ; [$5.80@$5.45 for extra do.; $5.00@%5.15 wr 
su ne Western; $5.80@$5.60 for common to medium extra 
do.; $5.60@#5.70 for extra round hoop Ohio. Canada $5.45@ 
$7.50 for common to choice extra. 

GRAIN—Wheat a shade lower, with a fair demand for export, 
chiefly to complete orders and freight engagements. Milwaukee 
club, $1,20@ $1.21 ; Yok oe ng $1.21@#1.23 for good to choice 
No.1; No. 2 do, at $1.16; inter red Western, $1 26@$1.29 ; 
white Indiana, $1.82: white Michigan $1.387%@$1,40; white 
Kentucky, $1.40@$1.424 ; unsound red State, $1.20 ; lo va, $1.25. 
Rye steady, at a fair demand at 78e@80c. Barley scarce and 
firm—fair Canadian, 90c. Corn rather heavy—Western mixed, 
66344@67ec afloat, 69c in store. Oats firmer and more doing at 37 

40c for Western, Canadian and State. 

PROVISIONS—Pork guiet and firm at $19.25@$i9.37 for new 
Mess; $18.95@$19 for old do. ; $19 for thin do.; $16.50@$16 75 
for Western prime do.; $20.50 for clear; $14@$14.25 for new 

rime, and $18.25 for old do. Lard is firm and more active at 
Tox @isie. Butter steady at 123¢c@16c for Ohio, and $16@21 
for State. Cheese steady at I@11}¢c. 

HAY—Prices firm at 7 per cwt. 

SEEDS—A good demand prevails for Clover seeds, and prices 
are steady at 94@9Xc. Timothy seed less plenty and firm at 
$2 8744@$2 50. Rough Flax — in fair request at $1.55@$1.60, 
Cotton seed scarce and indemand. Red top $2.50@$2.75 per 


bushel. 
Native fleece, 40@60c, as to —~'4 
r 





WOOL—Prices firm. 
Texas, 14@26c for common to fine unwashed, and 
washed ; pulled, 36@45c for lambs and super extra. 


PHILADELPHIA MARKET.—Sept. 20. 
FLOUR—Market stead y—Superfine at $5.75. 
GRAIN—Little doing in Wheat, and prices lower: sales of 
rime red. $1.28@$1.38 ; fair, $1 $1.80 ; inferior, $1.10@$1.15; 
hite, $1.85@$1.45. Rye wanted at 80c; Delaware is worth 77e. 

Yellow Corn is worth 75c: Southern white, 73. Prime Southern 

Oats, 86c ; Pennsylvania, 37e. 
SEEDS—Prime Clover seed is wanted at $5.75 per bushel. 

Timothy sold at $2.50@$2.873¢. Flax seed ts worth $1.60@$1.68. 
woo 60c. 


PROVISIONS—Mess Pork is worth $20-per bbl. City packed 
Mess Beef $12@%14 Hams range at 12@14¢ for plain faney 
cured. Lard, 133¢c. Butter—N.Y. firkin, 10@12¢, and roll at 14¢. 





Weather in France, as well as the temporary abolition of the slid- 


Cheese steady at 10@10jgc. Eggs, 133¢@)4c. 
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CHICAGO MARKET. —Sept. 21. 

FLOUR—Duil, with sales at $4.50@$4.85 for medium to choice 
spring extra. > ’ 

GRAIN—Wheat — Rejected spring, 78c; rejected red, 80c; 
Iowa club, ST4gc on track; No. 1 spring at 8Tc; North-western 
at 89e; No, 2 spring early, 82@82)¥c. Corn—No, 1 in lots at 38¢; 
No. 2 in lots early at 37e, Outs—21@214c. Rye 50c in store. 
Barley dull, with sales at 40@45 

PROVISLIONS—Mess pork firm at $19.50. Lard, 113¥¢ for 
prime. Butter, .©@10¢e for common firkin; Ile for good, and 
i2e@14e for dairy. Eggs in good demand at 10c@l1le per doz. 
Cheese —Western Reserve at 0W@10¥e; Hamburgh. loy@lUc; 
goul Western, 8@9c. Lard nominal at 11344@12c. Potatoes, 20 
@25e per bushel. 

SEEDsS—Timothy seed in good demand and firm, $1.90@$2.10. 

HibkS—Green salted, T@7e. Dry Flint prime, l4e; dry 
salt, 11@11 ec. 

CATTLE—Beef cattle—Market quiet at $2.75@$3.25 for good 
to prime. Hogs, $5.50@$5.75 per cwt.; stock hogs at $5.25. 
Sheep wanted, if good, at $8@#3.59. 


TORONTO MARKET.—Sept. 20. 

FLOUR—There is little doing in Flour: Superfine, $5.25; 
fancy, 85.3736; extra, $5.75>@86 per barrel. 

GRAIN —Fall Wheat—The tendency oo is downwards; 

a decline of about 10 cents per bushel on Wheat is noted. There 
is, howeve, great anxiety «.anifested to secure Wheat, and with 
the largely increased receipts the market has stood well. The 
wices range from $1.25@$1.30 for common to good, and from 
$1.80@$1.25 for good to prime. The average price was not less 
than $1.273¢ per bushel. Spring Wheat—$1..5@$1.10 was the 
range, the current rate being $1.08 per bushel. Barley continues 
to maintain its importance at from T0@74e. Peas in limited sup- 
ply at 61@67e per bushel. Oats sell steadily at 29@30c per bush. 
Rye required for local use at 65¢ per bushol. 

PROVISIONS—Potatoes—Market overstocked and of very good 
quality ; sales at 20@25e per bushel, butter 15@17c ; No. 1 tub 
butter is worth 1I8@l4c; No. 2,10@12c per Ib. Eggs 10@12c per 
doz. Cheese—American is worth from 11@12c for the best ; Se 
10¢ for inf-rior to common. 

CATTLE — The supply of Cattle was large at $5 for the first- 
class ; $4 to $4.50 common, and $8@$3.50 per ewt. inferior. Sheep 
in demand, $3.50@$4.50 each. Lambs, $2@#2.50 each. Calves, 
$41@36 each. 

HIDES—Beef Hides $5.50 per ewt. 
T5c each. Calf skins 1c per |b. 

HA Y—There is a fuir quantity of hay in market, and sells at 
$12@$i6 pet ton, . 
CINCINNATI MARKET.—Sept. 19 

VWLOUR—Market dull; sales at $4.75@ $4.90. 

GRAIN—Wheat has been extremely dull and uneettled, and 

prices nominal to a greatextent. Prime red, $i, and prime white, 
$1 ‘0. Corn in good demand, and prices have advanced to 50c 
in ear in bulk ; shelled in bags at 55@57c. Oats, Ble. Rye, 56@ 
68c, Barley in light supply, and prime advanced to 95c for prime 
fall, Darley malt, $1.05. 
Y—Prime iimothy, in bales, $16; inferior grades, $12@14. 
*TLE—The supply of beef cattle is good, and,rather in ex- 
cess of demand. Ordinary, $2@$2.25; fair, $2.50@$#2.75; good, 
$38@#5 25, and prime, $3.50 per ewt. gross. Sheep from $1.50@ 
$3.50 per head. Lambs, $1.50@$2.50 each. Hogs in good de- 
mand—$5,50@ $5.75 for slop fed, and $6@$6.25 for corn fed, per 
centel gross. 


LIVERPOOL MARKET—August 31. 

FLOUK—American barrel Flour was offered on rather lower 
terms—$7.20@ 17.70 ; sour, $6.70@6.94. 

GRAIN—Genesee wheat, white, $1.87@$1.97; red do, $1.70@ 
$1 80; Canadian white, $1.84—$1.95; do, red, $1.66@$1.70. In- 
dian corn difficult to sell—white, $1.08@$1.14; yellow, $1.05@ 
$1.07; mixed, $1.03}3¢@$1.05. All per bush, of 60 Ibs. Barley 
and Peas firm. 


Sheep and Lamb skins, 











LONDON MARKET. —Sept. 3. 
FLOUR—American sour, $6.50@$7.25; sweet, $7.50@$8 25. 
GR AIN—Wheat—American white. $1.71@$1.95: «co red. #1 68 

@31.98. Indian corn—white, $1.153¢@$1.22; yellow, $1.124@ 
$1.19, per 60 Ibs. 


BRIGHTON CATTLE MARKET. —Sept. 20. 

At market, 1400 Beeves, 500 Stores, 6000 Sheep and Lambs, 600 
Swine, 

PRICFS—Market Beef—Extra. —: First quality, $7.25@$7.50 ; 
Second. $6@$6.75; Third. $4.50@#5.00. Milch Cows—$49@$50 ; 
Common. $19@$20. Working Oxen--82—90—100. Veai Calves 
—$3.00@ 44.00, Yearlings—None. Two Years old — $10@$12. 
Three Years old—$14@$'16. Hides—6c@63¢e per Ib. Calf Skins 
—10e@ le perib. Tallow—6@6kxc. Sheepand Lambs— 
$1. B1.25@F 50; extra, $2.00, $3.10@$3.50, Pelts—$0.50@$1.75 
SwineFat Hogs,none, Stores,wholesale, 6%c; retail, 7c. Spring 
Pigs, 7c; retail, 654¢@S8e 

Beeves are sold bere by the head, at prices per Ib. equal to the 
estimated weight of beef in the quarter, together with the fifth 
quarter, or the hide and tallow, at the same price, at a shrinkage 
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from live weight agreed on by the parties—from 28 to 84 per cent, 


= a . ——~ 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 
A Frew short advertisements of interest to farmers. 


: , . : . and only 
such—will be inserted in the Genesee Farmer tor twe nty 
t 


a line, or $2.50 per square, each insertion, payable in BP 
secure insertion, they should be sent in by the 15th of the previ : 
month, The Furmer has large lists of subscribers in every oi 
and Territory, and in all the British Provinces, (It has ~ 
5000 subscribers in Canada West alone.) There is no bethnn 
cheaper medium for advertising everything of general tatenaaal 
rural residents in all parts of the United States and Canada, 


We would call the attention of Guano Dealers, Planters, ang 
Farmers, to the article which we bave on hand and for sale gt 


40 PER CENT LESS THAN PERUVIAN GUANO 


which we claim to be superior to any Guano or fertilizer ever im 
ported or manufactured in this country. 


a 


Tas Guano 1s Importep By 
WM. H. WEBB, 
OF NEW YORK, FROM 
Baker’s and Jarvis’ Islands, in the Sonth 
Pacific Ocean. 


Sold genuine and pure as imported, by the Cargo, or at retail] 


JOHN B. SARDY, Generar Acent, 
No. 58 Soutn Street, Corner or WALL Stxzer, 
NEW YORE. 





It hag, been satisfactorily tested by many of our prominent 
Farmers, and analyzed by the most eminent and popular Agh 
cultural Chemists, and found to contain (as will be seea byog 
circular) a large percentage of 
BONE PHOSPHATE OF LIME AND PHOSPHORIC At, 
and other animal organic matter, yielding ammonia sufficient 
to produce immediate abundant crops, besides substantially 
enriching the soil. It can be freely used without danger d 
burning the seed or plant by coming in contact with it, as isthe 
case with some other fertilizers; retaining a great degresa 
moisture, it causes the plant to grow in a healthy condition, an 
as experience has proved, 

FREE OF INSECTS. 

For orders in any quantity (which will be promptly attended 
to) or pamphlets containing full particulars of analyses and 
tests of farmers, apply as above. Oct.—tf 


THE GROVER & BAKER 


NOISELESS 


Family Sewing Machine 


T° rapidly superseding all others for family use. The Dovsts 

Locx-Strtca formed by this Machine is found to be the only 
one which survives the wash-tub on bias seams, and thereforethe 
only one permanently valuable for Family Sewing. 


IT IS THE BEST IN THE WORLD 
For families to use, who desire a stitch unrivalled for BEAUTY, 
ELASTICITY, and STRENGTH. ‘This machine sews equally 
well on all fabrics—muslin, cotton, linen, woolen cloth, ete., ftom 
the finest SWISS MUSLIN up to the HEAVIEST BEAVER 
CLOTH or LEATHER. It finishes its own work, which is mor 
durable than any fabric, runs at a quicker rate of speed than 
other, is very simple in its construction, easily understood 
with proper management NEVER GETS OUT OF ORD 
OFFICES. 

495 Broadway, New York; 18 Summer Street, Boston ; 730 Ches® 
nut Street, Philadelphia; 181 Baltimore Street, Baltimore; 1# 
North Fourth Street, St. Louis; 58 West Fourth Street, Cincit 
nati; 171 Superior Street, Cleveland; 115 Lake Street, Chicago} 
and in all the principal cities and towns in the United States, 


¢@” SEND FOR A CIRCULAR. gg Oni-# 
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—— 
ILLINOIS LANDS FOR SALE. 


sabscriber offers for sale, at low prices and on accommo- 


dating terms, 
48,000 ACRES OF CHOICE FARMING LANDS, 


Lilinois, in the Counties of Montgomery, Chris- 


" tral n . 
- seen, Moultrie, Piatt, Fayette and Clay. 
id jands were mostly selected and entered at an early day, 


ery choice selections of Rolling Prairie or valuable 'fim- 
ond are very Cok f said lands are adjacent to Railroad Sta- 


TREES SEEDS. 
N EERAN’S New List is the fullest ever offered—over 800 
1 kinds of Fruit and Tree Seeds. 

SEEDLINGS, &c0.—Over 200 kinds enumerated in Wholesale 
List, including Fruit Stocks, New Lawn Grass (Spergula), Rhu- 
barb or Pie-plant, Silver Maples, &c. 

HYACINTHS AND DUTCH BULBS—Also, Catalogues of 


other extensive departments, THOS. MEEHAN, 
GERMANTOWN AND Wissanlcon NuRseRres, 
Oct.—2t Germantown, Pa, 








jands. Many 0 : > Bia 
ghey are situated within convenient distances of e« 
eee are offered for sale in small parcels to actual settlers, 
reasonable terms, or will be sold in large parcels, at wholesale 
op, 88 very accommodating terms, The titles are perfect, and 
sieonveyances will be made by warrantee deed. Also, 
400 Valuable Business and Residence Lots in Pana, 
peiNG AT INTERSECTION OF ILLINOIS CENTRAL AND TERRE 
HAUTE, ALTON AND 8ST. LOUIS RAILROAD, 
os wishing to purchase any of the above named Lands or 
Be please apply to the subscriber, by letter or otherwise, at 
Yillsboro’, Montgemery county, Illinois. 
Catalogues of said Lands will be forwarded to those who 


t them. 
MTs of anid Lands and Lots may also be seen at the office of 


exs. Land Agent. at Pana. 
oo TOILN S. HAYWARD Hillsboro, Ils. 


GODFREY ZIMMERMAN, 
NEAR BUFFALO, N. Y., 

FFERS for sale a large assortment of well grown FRUIT 
0) TREES, consisting of 
APPLES—Standard, and very stocky. 

” Dwarf—Choice varieties only. 
PEARS—Standard—2 to 4 years old ; very thrifty. 

* Dwarf—A large stock of 2 years old, of unsurpassed 





rigor. 
CHERRIES—Standard—Large and fine. 
” Dwarfs—- ine young trees, 
PLUMS, PEACHES, ORANGES, and QUINCES. 
CURRANTS— Leading varieties, including Cherry and White 
Grape. 
GRAPES, Native and Foreign—The best new varieties, as 
well as the older ones, fro.n one to two years growth. Also, 
NS and DECIDUOUS TREES and SHRUBS— 
Of the most hardy and desirable varieties. 
{2 Orders respectfully solicited ; will be executed with care 
and dispatch. 
Catalogues sent to all applicants. Oct.—1t 


NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 
sTNHE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN,” writes the Hon. Jonx 
Wenrwortn in the Chicago Democrat, “ is the name ol, 
wrrnort qurstion, THE BEST AGRICULTURAL PAPER 
IN THE UNITED STATES.” 
THE COUNTRY GENTL&MAN is published Weekly—i6 pa- 
ges quarto, and entered upon its Fifteenth Volume with 1860— 
ioauynrating at that time several improvements—among them an 
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calarged page, larger type, and an increased amount oi contents. 
THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN forms far the most complete 
and practical Weekly Journal fcr the Farmer and Country ie 
dent pablished in this country. Terms: TWO DOLLARS A 
YEAR. Add with remittance, or for Sample Numbers, 
UTHER TUCKER & SON, Albany, N.Y. 


*,* L.T. & Sow also publish Toe Cutrrvator, Monthly, at 


_ Fifty Cents per Annum, and Tur ILivstratTep ANNUAL Reots- 


res or Runa Arrares, Annually—price Twenty-Five Cents. The 
number of the latter for 1861 is just ready, and cuntains 150 En- 
gravings, Samples of Tue Country GENTLEMAN and CuLTIva- 
Tor will be sent grat s to all who enclose 25 cents for the ANNUAL 





Ruewrer for 1861. Address as above. Oct.—2t 
THE 
Ashland Clover Hulling and Cleaning Machines! 
THE BEST IN THE WORLD! 


They have taken the First Premium at the World’s Fair, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania and Michigan State Fairs, 
County Fairs, and wherever exhibited. 


ESE Machines are warranted to hull and clean from 20 to 
50 bushels of seed per day. They have been long tried and 
found to be the most reliable and durable. These machines, 
with all the improvements, are made only by the subscribers, who 
have on hand a large number for the season of 1861. 
Send for a circular. and order early. Price from $90 to $100. 
D, WHITING, Manufacturer and Proprietor, 
Oot—1t* Ashland, Ohio, 


Bomineros NURSERY, Ilinois—Frvir anv Orna- 
MENTAL TREES, @ large stock cheap for cash. Apple,1 to 4 
years, 1,000, $25 to $95. Stocks, 1 year, selected, 10,000, $30, 
Gooseberry, Houghton, strong, 100, $4. Raspberry, many soris, 
100, $2 to $5. Strawberry, Wilson's, Early Scarlet, Crimson 
Cone, Iowa, or Washington, and others, Pure, 100, ¢1; 1,000, $5. 
Tulips, 100, of 20 named sorts, Double and Single, $4. oot 

Grafts, 10,000, $50; &e., &c., as per Lists. ° 

Cash orders in fall packed free. 
t—21* F. K. PHOENIX. 


100,000 PEACH TREES. 
HIGHTSTOWN, N, J., NURSERIES. 
ISAAO PULLEN, PROPRJETOR, 


Fr for sale 100,000 Peach Trees of leadiug market vari- 
eties. Also a complcte assortment of other Fruit Trees, 
Catalogues sup lied gratuitously oh application. Address 
Oct.—2 ISAAC PULLEN, Hightstown, Mercer Co., N. J. 


100,000 First-class Apple Trees. 


OR SALE to the trade at GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
Also, Cherry, Standard and Dwarf Pear, Peach and Plum 
Trees, Grapes, Currants, &c, Address 
E. BOARDMAN & SON, 
Oct —2t Monroe St. Nurseries, Rochester, N. Y. 


True Delaware Grape Vines. 


NE YEAR OLD—Strong, well-rooted plants, $1; two years» 
$1.50 to $2; extra large layers, with bearing wood, $2 to $2; 
smaller, good layers, $1 to $1.50, Very fine Logan Vines, 1 and 
2 years, $1 to $2. All other desirable varieties, new and old, at 
lowest rates. Send for a circular, GEO. W. CAMPBELL, 
GOct.—2t Delaware, Ohio. 


LS ze RABBITS. —A few pairs of young Lop-Eared 
Rabbits may be had by application to the subscriber. Also, 
FANCY PIGEONS. 


Carriers, Fantails, Pouters, Rufflenecks and Tumblers. Prices 
N. BEMENT. 


| from two to five dollars per pair. c. 
; Oct—1t Springside, Po’keepsie, N. Y. 

















TO INVENTORS. 


FRASER, 24 Arcade, Rochester, N. Y., obtains PATENTS, 
e) e both at home and in Europe, on unusually favorable terms, 
Rejected applications, and other extremely doubtful cases, will 
be guaranteed—that is, no charge will be made without the patent 
és obtained. Oct.—1t* 


EVERGREEN FENCING. 
NURSERYMEN AND AMATEURS.—500,000 American 
Arbor Vit# and Hemlock Spruce, from seed bed and Trans- 
pianted trees. Send for a catalogue. A. J, MoCLANE, 
Oct.—It Marion, Wayne Co., N. Y. 


GRAPES! GRAPES!! GRAPES!!! 


WENTY varieties of the best hardy sorts, singly, by the doz- 
en or hundred. Send ome | priced descriptive catalogue. 
Oci—2t* . 8. HEFFRON, Utica, N. Y. 


50,000 PEACH TREES, 
UDDED this season with the choicest fruit, and for sale at 
$25 per thousand, by J. T. SERGEANT & CO., 
Oct,—1t* Sand Brook, New Jersey. 














ELAWARE GRAPE VINES—For #1 each, Concords and 
D yw for $26 per hundred, and other Ma — for 


ta e. Address R. B. 
, Oot Trenton Falls, Oneida Co., N. Y. 


PER MONTH—Ca:! be made by any one with Sten- 
$100 cil Tools, I seil the cheapest and best. Be sure and 
send for my circular, which fally explains the business. Address 

Oct., 1860.—5t* JOHN MILLIKEN, Lawrence, Mass. 


H WATER CURE —A first-class CURE, in its 
we - $7 Room for over 100 patients, Send for circular 
to Dr. FREASE, Pittsburgh, Pa. Oct —4t® 
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How To OBTAIN 


WEBSTER’S NEW PICTORIAL DICTIONARY 
FREE OF COST! 

Je Publishers of THE NEW YORK CHRONICLE offer to 

send a copy of WEBSTER’S NEW PICTORIAL DICTION- 
ARY, Unabridged, containing 1,500 beautiful illustrated wood- 
cuts, to any person who will send them the names of three new 
subseribers, with Six Dollars. The Dictionary is a large quarto 
of over 1,700 pages, sold at the bookstores for $6.50. As the 
subscription price of the paper is two dollars a year, we thus 


substantially 
OFFER TO GIVE AWAY 


Tne Best DicTIONARY OF THE ENGiisu LanGuaGg, for a service 
readily rendered by any one living where a good religious jour- 
ual is in demand—and who does not? 

We do this to bring the CHRONICLE before as many as pos- 
sible, experience baving taught us that a year’s reading will make 
it an indispensable visitor. It is an established axiom that every 
Baptist family should have a Baptist paper. To all such THE 
NEW YORK CHRONICLE commends itself as a Religious Fam- 
ily Journal, aiming to be always fresh and interesting, always re- 
liable, always deprecating useless and tiresome controversy, 
while always upholding a primitive and pure faith in the large 
spirit of true Christian charity. A paper, in short, embracing a 
wide range of reading of current interest and intrinsic value, 
suited to entertain and instruct every member of the family, from 
the grandparent of 70 to the child of 10, and handsomely printed 
in large aud clear type. a 

te" To obtain the Dictionary, the Siw Dollars must always 
be sent in advance, with the new names, 

Specimen copies of the CHRONICLE sent free to any address 
on application, Address P. CHURCH & C9., 

Oct.—1t No. 41 Park Row, New York. 


IONA VINES. 
N Y stock of Native Vines comprises all of the valuable varie- 
J ties with which Iam acquainted. The plants have been 
roduced with great care, under the most favorable circumstances 
for healthy development, and surpass in excellence any that I 
have heretofore been able to offer. 

For the Fall trade, only a limited supply of Union Village, Le- 
noir (Lincoln) Pauline. Elsingburg, Taylor (or Bullitt) and Allen’s 
Hybrid is offered. Of beet Delaware layers also, the supply is 
not large, but quality unequalled. 

The stock from Delaware, single eyes grown both in house and 
open air, is large and fine. For vineyard planting some strong 
vines, grafted on Catawba and Isabella stock, are offered at low 
price—roots very py 

Very large layers of Diana, Herbemont, and Concord, grown 
with especial care for immediate bearing. Good layers of Anna, 
Koger’s Hybrid, 12 kinds; also, Clara, Cassidy, To Kalon, Rebec- 
ca. Miller's Louisa, Logan, Emily, Canby’s August, Early Hudson, 
H. Prolific, Cuyahoga, &«, 

A general essortment of Foreign varieties for vineries. 

Of Downing’s Everbearing Mulberry, the supply is not large, 
and a great pw of the trees already ordered. They are very 
vigorous, and the wood well grown and matured. 

‘holesale list sent to the trade on application. Fourth edition 
of Descriptive Catalogue sent for two three-cent stamps. It 
is designed to be a full and comprehensive treatise on the man- 
agement of the vine, giving such information as purchasers and 
growers are supposed to need. Particular directions are given 
for the preparation of the soil and planting, and the directions for 
treining are illustrated by many carefully prepared engravings. 

‘The descriptions of the varieties will be found accurate and 
trustworthy, being drawn from personal knowledge and very ex- 
tensive observation. Cc. W. GRANT, 

Oct.—1t Ionia, near Peekskill, Westchester Co., N.Y. 


50 000 APPLE TREES—Ready for Orchard planting. 
9) 5 Cugrey, Pear and Peacn Tresx. Grares—new 
and $id. Goosmperries, Rasppereizs and Curgants. 
10,000 New Rocez.ite BLacksBerry. 
,000 Liuyy avs and Vicroria Ruvpars. 

100,000 Evercresns—American and European, mostly small 
and suitable for Nurseries, Belts, Screens, &c. 

OrwaMENTAL Trees, FLOWERING Surcns, Vines, Roses. Green 
Hovse and Harby PLants and Buiss. Downing'’s Eversear- 
ING MULBERRY. 

A large collection of Strawberries, including “ Wizarp oF THE 
Nortu,” the most magnificent berry ever raised—specimens hav- 
ing measured over nine inches around—and of good quality. Im- 
ported by KE. Y. Teas, Richmond, and for sale in America only 
by him and myself. 

Fruit Trees propagated from Bearing Trees, and all warranted 








true, Wholesale and retail at lowest rates. Priced Lists or ap- 
plication. Address JOHN C, TEAS, 
Oct.—It Raysville, Henry Co., Indiana. 





( 1 EORGE MILLER—Importer and Breeder of Short-horn 
7 «nd Galloway Catue, Leicester and Cotswold Sheep, Mark- 
hus P.O., Co.York, Canada West. N.B. A few choice Dorking 
F wis, bred from imported stock, can be had in autumn. Price 
$5 per pair. July—ly 
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Pomona Garden and N 
CINNAMINSON, NEW JERSEY, 


LARGE COLLECTION of Eruit Ornam 
i ons and bay which ar ental Trees 
Y ?EACH TREES, branched 
ern climate. ' low—suitable for a Sous. 
A large and full supply of APPLES, PEA “ 
RIES, NECTARINES and HARDY GRAPHS. U4, CHER 
20,000 APPLE SEEDLING STOCKS, 
20,000 SILVER MAPLE SEEDLINGS. 
20,000 ASPARAGUS ROOTS, 
RHUBARB and CRANBERRY PLANTs in large 


Especial attention is given to the culture of SMALL } Tm 
and those which prove hardy and most profitab’ RUITS, 
extensively grown. Profitable for market ae 

Having 25 acres planted with Strawberries, Raspberr; 
Blackberries, and a portion of each, being in Pierries and 
as follows: : tye trainee bearing, yielded 

BwAWOSTTIES, coe. 2900 0000 seen etipceben 
DROIT <60600000900000e0eb cates = a = 
Blackberries, .........-..0esccccecece 530.00 * « 


Plants reasonable. Descriptive Catalogues gratis, 
Address WILLIAM PARRY. 
Sept. 1860.—8t. Cinnaminson, New Jervey 


EAST NEW LONDON NURSERIEs, 
MOST splendid assortment of Frurr axp 0; 
A Pn ye Plants, Grape Vines, Small Freie 
Full descriptive Catalogues free on receipt of nem, 
nee. I & elpt of stampt to pay pox. 
1,500,000 CRANBERRY PLANTS, 

Of the celebrated Cape Cod, Bell, and Cherr: ‘ 
ties, for sale at low prices. ae 
Also— The Cranberry Culturist, containi ; 
for the successful culture of this estimable fruit. ‘Sent oo 
plicant on receipt of 12 cents in stamps. Address p 

W. H. SLARR, East New London Nurseries, 
Sept.—-2¢ New London, Ct 





Howe’s Improved Hay or Cattle Scale 
THE BEST IN USB! 


First Premium over Fairbanks at Vermont State Fair’57 ang 
58. First Premium and no Competition in '59, Firs 
Premium at 13 Different Siate Fairs. Silver and Bronge 
Medals at American Institute Fair, N. Y., 1859, 


OWE’S SCALES ror AL uses, have Great Simplicity 
H btanpeany Accuracy, . = _ = 
EQUIRE NO Pit—May be set on the of the ground, 
= — -~ easily removed. - We oe 

0 Cuzeck Rops—No Friction on Knire Epers—All friction 
received on Balls. Weigh truly if not level. 

Delivered at any Railroad Station in the United States er 
Canada, set up, and warranted to give entire satisfaction, 
taken back. 

G2 Send for circulars and price lists, with account of trial of 
Scales between Howe and Fairbanks, at Vermont State Fairs,to 
_ JAMES G. DUDLEY, General Western Agent, 
April, 1860. 93 Main strect, Buffalo, N. Y. 


CAST STEEL BELLS, 


FOR 
CHURCHES, ACADEMIES, FIRE-ALARMS, FACTORIES. 


| SHEFFIELD, England, have been tested in all climates, 
Europe and America. Weigh less, cost less per pound, have 
better tones, can be heard farther than other bells, They cost 
per cent. less than 
THE BEST COMPOSITION BELLS. 
which are also soié by me at Makers’ Prices, 
Broken Bells Taken in Exchange, 
or re-cast on short notice. Such bells will nearly pay for Ste 
Bells of the same size. 
(Send for a circular. 
United States or Canada, by 
April, 1860. 








Bells delivered in all parts of the 
JAMES G. DUDLEY, 
98 Main strect, Buffalo, N. Y. 





Herring’s Patent 
FIRE AND BURGLAR-PROOF SAFES, 
With Hall’s Patent Powder-Proof Locks, 
HAVE NEVER FAILED 
IN MORE THAN 300 DISASTROUS FIRES. 
The Safest and Best Safe in Use. 


ELIVERED at any Railroad Station in the United States, or 
Canada, at the very lowest rates, by 

JAMES G. DUDLEY. Sole Agent, 

April, 1860. at 93 Main street, Buffalo, N. T- 
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THE HYDROPULT, 









Se _—_~ 
N invention for throwing water by hand-power, patented by 
A W. T. VOSE. It is one of the most valuable inventions of 
the day. 
* THE HYDROPULT 
will, by the power of one man, throw water at the rate of eight 
per minute fifty feet high, with great force. It is the 
erie ever invented for 
EXTINGUISHING A FIRE, 
PROTECTING A ROOF FROM TAKING FIRE, 
WASHING WINDOWS, 
SPRINKLING PLANTS, 
WATERING GARDENS, 
CLEANSING TREES FROM INSECTS, 
WETTING SIDEWALK. 
SPRINKLING STREET: 


CLEANING CISTERNS, 

EMPTYING WATER FROM SAII-BOATS, 
WETTING SAILS, 

A SPRAY BATH, etc., etc. 

This article should be owned by every householder. It does 
away jwith the necessity of a hydrant. It is a light, portable 
FORCE-PUMP, always ready, easily used, and will come in fre- 
quent use by every farmer, merchant, and mechanic in the com- 
munity, Please call and examine the article at No. 41 Park row, 
Times Building, or address the 

AMERICAN HYDROPULT OO., 
No. 41 Park row, New York. 

Agents wanted throughout the United States to sell the Hydro- 

pult. Apply as above. Sept. 


WM. PATERSON’S 


Improved Superphosphate of Lime. 


ANUFACTURED and for sale ut Division Street Wharf, 
Newark, N.J., and by the Manufacturer's agents in this and 
oher States. 

It is put up im bags of 100 and 150 Ibs. each, and marked with 
the maker's name, to whom orders sent with cash or satisfactory 
teferences, here or in New York, will be promptly exeeuted. 

The aforesaid article consists principally of charred bones, dis- 
solved by sulphuric acid, with a large proportion of Peruvian 
Guano, and other important ingredients. 

The ly increased sales for the last six years, with the unso- 
licited Reports of Agents, &c., attest satisfactorily its remunera- 
tive results, being found more permanent in its effects than Peru- 
vian Gaano, and consequently decidedly mure profitable. 

Ithas been the aim of the Manufacturer to make this Manure 
what it is avowed to be, and the public may rely assuredly that it 
will continde to be uniform in quality and profitable to the buyer. 

Circulars, with particular instructions for use, will be seut by 
mail when requested, or on application to L's agents. 

May—6t WM. PATERSON. 
UFFOLK SWINE.—The subscribers have on hand aud for 

sale Pure Blood SurroLk Pies, bred from their importatious 
of 1852, 1858, 1859, and their descendants. 














Address JOSIAH STICKNEY or 
July—St ISAAC STICKNEY, ” { Boston, Mase, 
A hey SNELL, Breeder of DURHAM and GALLOWAY 
CATTLE, LEICESTER, COTSWOLD and LINOOLN- 


TTL 
SHIRE SHEEP, at Brampton, 20 miles west of Toronto, 
Sept —2t* Edmonton Post Office, C. W. 


GSORN-HORNE—Several young Bulls and Heifers. Su¥rFroLk 
Swive—all ages. For sale by T. L. HARISON, 
Tuly—61* Morley, St. Lawrence Co., N.Y. 


SUPERIOR SFARISE O BUCKS for sale b 
4() June—6t GEO. CAMPB West Westminster, Vt. d 











ROCHESTER COMMERCIAL NURSERIES. 


(Established 1830.) 
H. E. HOOKER & Co.,. Proprietors. 


HE Grounds of these old established and responsible Nurse- 
series now comprise 200 acres in a thorough state of cultiva- 
tion. The stock is unsurpassed in extent and in health and 
beauty of growth. Long and valuable experience enables us to 
grow trees and plants in the best manner; and with an extensive 
collection of specimen and bearing trees, we are confident in 
promising entire accuracy in labeling varieties. Our facllities for 
packing are now so complete that we can assure the safe trans- 
portation of packages to any part of the Union. We respectfully 
refer the lic to our old patrens. The stock includes the fol- 
lowing staple items: (For a more extended list see Catalogues, 
which will be sent free to all applicants.) 


STANDARD FRUIT TREES FOR ORCHARDS. 
Apples, Pears, Cherries, Peaches, Plums, Nectarines, Quinces. 
Dwarf Trees for Gardens. 

Apples on Paradise Stocks, (bear immediately after setting.) 
Pears on Quince Stocks, including handsome bearing Trees. 

Cherries on Mahal b Stocks. 
Small Fruits in Great Extent and Variety. 
Currants, Strawberries,Goosberries, Raspberries, Blackberries, &. 
Ruvears, Asparacus, &. 


GRAPE VINES. 

All the new Hardy Native sorts, including among others: Di- 
ana, Delaware, Concord, Hartford Proiific, » my Rebecca, To 
Kalon, Union Village, Northern Muscadine, King, and many 
others. Some of these we consider great acquisitions. 

Isabella, Catawba and Clinton by the large quantity, and all 
the Foreign Varieties for house culture. 


IN THE ORNAMENTAL DEPARTMENT 
Will be found every variety of ay Neg ORNAMENTAL TREES, 


EVERGREEN 2P . 
. LE. HOOKER & CO 
Boch RN. 


Sept —2t ester, 


ROCHESTER CENTRAL NURSERIES. 
HE Subscriber offers for sale, at the coming Fall trade and 
Spring of 1861, an unusually fine stock of all the popular 
varieties of Fruit Trees, consisting of 
STANDARD AND DWARF APPLE TREES, 
STANDARD AND DWARF*PEAR TREES, 
STANDARD AND DWARF OHERRY TREES, 


PLUMS, PEACHES, eS NECTARINES, QUINCES, 


"> 

Currants—Including Cherry, Victoria, White Grape, Red Grape. 

Ras rries—A fine stock of a number of varieties, but espe- 
cially Brinckle’s Orange, and the Autumnai-bearng Belle de 
Fontenay. 

Gooseberries—Including English and American varieties. 

Blackberries, Strawberries, &c. 

Hardy Grapes—An unusually fine and extensive collection, 
including Concord, Crivelen, Diana, Delaware, Elizabeth, Re- 
becea, Union Village, Ontario, Hartford Prolific, and many 
other new sorts. ’ 

Foreign Grapes—A fine stock of Black Hamburgh, Black 
Prince, Bowood Muscat, Childs’ Superb, Golden Chasselas, 
Muscat of Alexandria, Muscat of Hambargh, Rose Chasseclas, 
Victoria ——-. White Sweetwater, Wilmot’s, Black Ham- 
burgh, Zinfindal, &c., &c. 

Roses—The finest varieties of Hybrid Perpetual and Moss Roses. 
Ornamental Trees, Shrubs and Plants, Green-house 
Plants, &c., &c. 

Parties wishing to purchase will find it to their advantage to 
examine my stock or correspond on the subject. 


Catalogues will be sent to all applicants. 
Address Cc, W. SEELYE, 


Sept.—2t Rochester Central Nurseries, Rochester, N. Y. 


PLUM TREES! PLUM TREES!! 


400,000! 
ARTICULAR attention is invited to our Plum Trees, of which 
we have a full supply, comprising the leading and most de- 
sirable varieties. 
Plum Trees, 1 year Budded, 8 to 4 feet, $20 per 100, $190 per 1000. 
“ 2 wo 4tw6 * 25 o 22) a 
“ae 8 . 6 to T oe 30 260 es 
40,000 PEAR TREES, STANDARD, 
One year Budded, 8 to 4 feet,.....$15 per 100, $125 per 1,000, 


Pear Trees must be removed this fall. 
Address Cc. REAGLES & SON 
—m Sobencotady, N. ¥. 
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— | 
STANDARD SCALES! 


DAPTED TO EVERY BRANCH OF BUSINESS where a 


LA correct and durable Seale is tequited. 
Every Farmer and Vattle Dealer should have a FarrBanks’ 
Scaxe. 


FAIRBANKS &'CO., 
189 Broadway, New York. 
Post Office address, Roch 
June—6i 


Send for a circular. 


S. W. Stevens, Traveling Agent. 
ester, N.Y. 


~~ P a VID o™ 
SMALL FRUITS. 
\W* have an immense stock of SMALL FRUITS, for sale 
daring the Autumn of 1860 and Spring of 1861. 

In addition to the tore common sorts of Native Grapes, we 
have over 25,000 plants of such desirable softs as Pe/ctoare, Con- 
cord, Diana, Rebecca, Hartford Prolific, Karly Northern Mus- 
cadine, Logan, and 20 other sorts—strong vires, for out-door 
culture. Of Foreign Grapes, we have 35 sorts, one to two 
years old, for Hot of Cold Vineries, or for fruiting ap pee. 

“An extensive stock of each of the common sorts of Currants, 
ohe or two years old, and fine one year old plants of White Grape, 
Victoria, Cherry, &¢. 

Fine and well grown Gooseberry plants, of the American 
and Houghton Seedling, which never mildew, as well as the best 
English sorts most suitablé for this clunate. 

A great stock of Raspberries, such as Red Antwerp (Hud- 
aon Rivet), Yellow Antwerp, Orange, Franconia, Kneveti’s Gi- 
ant, &c, including several thousand of the Autumn-bearing 
kinds, Belle de Fontenay, Marvel-of 4 Seasons, and others. 

Strawberries—The most extensive stock of saleable plants 
and varieties—comprising over €0 sorts—in the Union. 

Fine Blackberries—New Rochelle and Dorchester, im large 
quantities. 

Also, Figs, Filberts and Mulberries. 

Orders from Nurserymen, Dealers, and others who may wish 
to buy in large quantities, as well as those who may favor us with 
the smallest orders, will be executed with cate and dispatch. 

Catatocues containing description; with prices at retail, and 
No. 4 Catalogue, offering plants in large quantities sent on appli- 
cation containing a postage stamp for each 

FROST & CO., 
Proprietors of the Genesee Valley Nurseties, 
August, 1859.—3t Rochester, N. Y. 





A. BROWER'S — 
Patent Water-Proof Composition, 


Vy ARRANTED to make Boots and Shoes, and all Leather 
impervious to water, and last nearly as long again for using 
it. Peddlers make from $2 te $5 per day selling it. Send stam 
for circular. For sale by all dexlers in Boots and Shoes, Hard- 
ware, Drugs, Notions and Groceries. A. BROWER & CO., 
May—tt. 4 Reade Street, New York. 
A MzBioan GUANO—From Jarvis & Baker’s Islands, in the 
South Pacific Ocean, imported by the American Guano 
Company. ©. 38. Maesnatt, President; H. Marugr, >ecretary. 
J. K CHAPPELL, Agent. 
64 Exchange Street, Rochester, N.Y. 


June—tf 
FEMALE AGENTS WANTED. 
g3 A DAY.—Agents Wanted two travel for the MAMMOTH 
“ped “FAMILY PICTORIAL.” Only 75 ets. a yedr. En- 
close 6 cts.,for @ specimen copy, to MARI! LOUISE HANKINS 
& Co,, Publishers, 182 Nassan st., New York City. Aug.—tf 
LearBic WEATHER INDICATORS—Manutactured by 
4 L&E & CO., Newark, New Jersey. Samples mailed, posi- 
paid, on receipt of 50 cents. Sept —2t 
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HIS admirable machine is now ready for the fruit harvest of 
1860. It is, if possible, made better than ever before, ang 

well worthy the attention of all farmers wanting such machines 
It has no superior in the market, end is the only mill that wil 
properly grind Grapes. Prige $40. For sale by all respectable 


dealers 
Address the manufacturer, W. 0. HICKOK. 
Aug.—3t Eagle Works; Harrisburgh, Pa, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
T‘ROST & CO., Proprietors of the Genesee Valley Nureeria, 
§ Rochester, N. Y., offer for sale for the Autumn of 1860 and 
Spring of 1861, one of the largest stocks of STANDARD AND 
DWARF FRUIT TREES, Sat Fruits, ORNAMENTAL Tram, 
Survss, Roses, PLants, & , in the United States. The Grounds 
at the present time contain orer 


Three Hundred and Fifty Acres, 


devoted entitely to the cultivation of Trees and Piants, 

The stock is so extensive ih its different departments, that they 
are enabled to furni-li th: efitire orders of their correspondenis 
of the diffetent kinds, of the best quality, and at the lowest mar. 
ket prices. Trees and Plunts ate packed in such a manner that 
they will reach the more distant parts of the United btates ip 
perfect condition. 

Orders from Nurserymen, Dealers and others, who may wish ® 
purchase in large quantities, are executed with care and dispateh, 
as well as those who may favor them with the smallest orders, 


CATALOGUES. 

The following Catalogues contain full particulars of the stock 
in the different departments, and will be furnished gratis to all 
applicants who enclose a postage stamp for each : 

No. 1—Descriptive Catalogue of Fruits, 

No. 2—Descriptive Catalogue of Ornamental Trees, Shrut, 
éc., for the Autumn of 1860 and Spring of 1861. 

No. 8—Catalogue of Dahlias, Vertends, Green-House and 
Bedding Plants. 

No. 4— Wholesale Catalogue or Trade List, for Nurserymen 
and Dealers, and others who may wish to buy in large quantities 
for Autumn of 1860, 

No 5—Catalogue of Flowering Bulbs. 

Address FROST & CO0., 
Genesee Valley Nurseries, Rochester, N.Y. 


Aug.—3t 
200 000 TWO YEARS OLD APPLE STOCKS for sak. 
- No, 1, $3.50 pet 1,000, 
100,000 AT'?LE GRAFTS, wound with waxed cloth, delivered 
next Mare!:-—$5 per 1,000, 
50 bushels A!’ ILE SEED in seasom—$5 per bushel. 
Sept.—2t* v. 1.Ow EN & Co., East Aurora, Erie Co., N. ¥. 


| hd rte tere INTFRESTED in Fruit cultute, should have 
4 the Rurgaw ANNUAL aNnD HorvrovureraL Dreecrory ff 
1860. Price 25 cenis. The five volumes—1856-7-S-9 and 
for $1.00, sent prepaid by mail. Address 

JOSEPH HAKRIB, Rochester, N. ¥. 


SEEDS.—We have for sale a fine lot of fresh 
MAZZARD CHERRY PITS, im sand. Can be forwarded 
atany time. Address FROST & CO. 

Sept.—2t Genesee Valley Nur eries, Rochester, N. Y. 
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FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. 


HE undersigned, CLt reymen of various denominations, hav- 
ing purchased and used in our families “GROVER & BA- 
KER’s CELEBRATED FAMILY SEWING MACHINE,” take 
sure in recommending it as an instrument fully combining 
the essentials of a good machine. Its beautiful simplicity, ease 
of management, and the strength and elasticity of its stitch, unite 
p render ita machine unsurpassed by any in the market, and 
one which we feel confident will give satisfaction to all who may 
purchase and use it, 
Rev. W. P. STRICKLAND, } 
Rev. N. VANSANT, 
Rev. R. B. YARD, 
Rev. E. P. RODGERS, D.D., 
Rev. W. B. SPRAGUE, DD., { atoany N.Y. 
Rev. J. N. CAMPBELL, DD., 
Rev. CHARLES ANDERSON, } 
Rev. CHARLES HAWLEY, 
j Auburn, N.Y. 


New York. 


Rev. DANIEL H. TEMPLE, 
P Kev. 1. M. HOPKINS, 
Rev. WILLIAM HOSMER, 
Rey. O. H. TIFFANY, D.D., 
Rev. ©. J. BOWEN, 
Rev. JUNA. CROSS, 
Rev. JOHN M’CRON, D.D,, 
Rev. W. T. D. CULEMM, 
. R. C. GALRBAITH, Govanstown, Md. 
Rev, T. DAUGHERTY, Waynesboro, Pa. 
Rev. THOS. E. LOCKE, Westmoreland 0v., Va. 
. W. A, CRO KE2, Norfolk, Pa. 
Rev. J. F. LANNEAN, Salem, Va, 
Rev. CHAS. HANKEL, D.D., Charleston, & CG 
Rev. A. A. POKTER, Selma, Ala. 
Rev. JOSEPH J. TWISE, Speedwell, S. 0. 
- B. B. ROSS, Mobile, Ala. 
Rev. J. L. MICHAUX, Enfield, N. C. 
Rev, A. C. HARRIS, Henderson, N. C. 
Rev. HENRY A. RILEY, Montrose, Pa, 
Prof. W. D. WLLSON, D.D., Geneva, N.Y. 
Rev. ELBERT SLINGERLAND, Scotia, N.Y. 
Prof, JOHN FOSTER, 
Rev. FRANCIS G. GRATZ, 
Rev, J. TURNBULL BACKOS, D.D., 
. P. OC. PRUGH, Xenia, O. 
Rev. B. W. CHIDLAW, A.M., Cincinnati, 0. 


Baltimore, Ma, 


Schenecty, 
N. Y. 


Rev. E. GRAND GIRARD, Ripley, 0. 
Rev. A. BLAKE, 
Rev. E. C. BENSON, AM, }- Gambier, 0.: 


Rev. J. J. MVELHENNY, D.D., 
. F. CHESTER, Jronton, 0. 
Rev. E. F. HASTY, Cambridge City, Ind. 
Rev. J. C. ARMSTRONG, Saline, Mich, 
Rev. ARTHUR SWAZEY, Galena, Ji. 
. ENSTEIN MORBOUGH, CambridgeCity,Ind 
Rev. RICHARD WHITE, Milton, Ind. 
Rev. CALVIN VALE, Dartinsburgh, N.Y. 
Rev. JOSEPH ELDRIDGE, Norfolk, Conn, 
Rev. JOHN JENNINGS, } 
-H. L WAYLAND, } Worcester, Mass. 
Rev. WILLIAM PHIPBS, 
Rev. OSMOND © BAKER, Bishop 
of M. E, Church, 
Rev. THOS. RATHAY, 
Rev. G. N. JUDD, Montgomery, N. Y. 
Rev. A. M, STOWE, Canandaigua, N. Y. 
Rev. WILLIAM LONG, Clif’ dine, Mich, 
OMices of Exhibition and Sale :—495 Broadway, New York. 18 
Summer Street, Boston. 730 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 181 
Street, Baltimore. 58 West Fourth Street, Cincinnati. 
124 North Fourth Street, St. Louis. 115 Lake Street, Chicago. 13 
Newhall House, Milwaukee. 5 Merrill Block, Detroit. 171 Su- 


Concord, N.H. 





perior Street, Cleveland. 
@” SEND FOR A CIRCULAR. 23 


S PALDING’S PREPARED GLUE! 
SPALDING’S PREPARED GLUE! 
SPALDING’S PREPARED GLUE! 

SAVE THE PIECES! 


ECONOMY! DISPATCH! 
ger“ A Srrron mx Trwe saves Nive.” gry 


As accidents will happen, even in well-regulated families, it 
8 very desirable to have some cheap and convenient way for 
repairing Furniture, Toys, Crockery, &c. 


SPALDING’S PREPARED GLUE 
meets all such emergencies, and no household can afford to be 
without it. Itis always ready and up to the sticking point. There 
is no longer any necessity for limping chairs, splinterea veneers, 
headless dolls, and broken cradles. It is just the article for cone, 
shell, and other ornamental work, so popular with ladies of refine- 
ment and taste. 

This admirable preparation is used cold, being chemically hela 
in solution, and possessing all the valuable qualities of the best 
cabinet-makers’ Glue. It may be used in the place of ordinary 
mucilage, being vastly more adhesive. 

“USEFUL IN EVERY HOUSE.” 

N. B.—A Brush accompanies each boitle. Price, 25 cents 
Wholesale Depet, No. 30 Platt Street, New York. 
HENRY C. SPALDING & CO., 

Box No, 3,600 New York. 


Address 





Put up for Dealers in Cases containing four, eight, and twelve 
dozen—a beautiful Lithograph Show-Card actompanyiag each 
package. 


(ZA single bottle of SPALDING’S PREPARED GLUE 
will save ten times its cost annually to every household. ggg 

Sold by all prominent Stationers, Druggists, Hardware and 
Furniture Dealers, Grocers, and Fancy, Stores, 

Country Merchants should make a note of SPALDING’S PRE- 
PAREB GLUE, when making up their list It will stand any 
climate. 


SPALDING’S PREPARED GLUE! 
USEFUL IN EVERY HOUSE. 
SPALDING’S PREPARED GLUE, 

SOLD BY STATIONERS. 


SPALDING’S PREPARED GLUE, 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 


SPALDING’S PREPARED GLUE, 
SOLD BY HARDWARE DEALERS. 


SPALDING’S PREPARED GLUE, 
SOLD BY HOUSE-FURNISHING STORES. 


SPALDING’S PREPARED GLUE, 
SOLD BY FURNITURE DEALERS. 


SPALDING’S PREPARED GLUE, 
SOLD BY FANCY-GOODS DEALERS, 


SPALDING’S PREPARED GLUE, 
SOLD BY GROCERS. 


SPALDING’S PREPARED GLUE, 
SOLD BY COUNTRY MERCHANTS GENERALLY. 























Manufactured by 
HENRY C. SPALDING & C0., 
48 Cedar Street, New York. 


Address Post-Office, Box No. 8,600. Dec., 1859.—ly 








$28 


THE GENESEE FARMER. 








WOOD CUTS FOR SALE. 
W E will sell Stereotypes of the Wood Cuts used in the Gene- 
see Farmer and Rural Annual and Horticultural Di 
rectory. A book containing impressions of over Seven Hundred 
of these cuts will be sent to those wishing to purchase on the re- 
ceipt of 50 cents. The book contains an index, showing where 
descriptions of the cuts will be found. 
Address tf JOSEPH HARRIS, Roocussrss, N.Y. 
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THE GENESEE FARMER, 


A MONTHLY JOURNAL OF 


AGRICULTURE AND HORTICULTURE, 


18 PUBLISHED AT ROCHESTER, XN. Y., 
By JOSEPH HARRIS. 


1t is the cheapest agricultural paper in the world, and has attained 
an unrivalled circulation. 


Terms — InvARiaBLy IN ADVANCE— Furry Cents a Year; 
Five Copies for $2; Eight Copies for $8, together with a Rural 
Annual and Horticultural Direetory to the person getting up 
the club. It is not necessary that the club should be all at one 
office — we send wherever the members of the club desire. 

(<2 All friends of rural inaprovement are respectfully solicited 
to obtain and forward subscriptions. 

Specimen numbers sent free to all applicants. 

The address of papers can be changed at any time. 

Papers are sent to the British Provinces at the same rates as in 
the United States. No extra charge for American postage. 

Subscription money may be sent at the risk of the Publisher. 

Address JOSEPH HARRIS 


Publisher and P“oprietor, Rochester, N.Y. 
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THE 


GENESEE FARMER 


FOR 1861. 


In order that our friends may see that we are determined to do 
all that we can to recompense them for their generous efforis p 
extend the circulation of the Genesee Farmer, we announce tay 
early our List of Cash Prizes to be awarded to those who send uy 
the largest clubs of subscribers on or before the fifteenth day 
January, 1861. Last year, our highest Prize was $25; this yeu, 
encouraged by our increased circulation, we head the list With 
Prize of Fifty Dollars in Cash! and in order that our friends nay 
have time te do all that they can to extend our circulat om, and» 
give those residing in places where we now have but fews) 
scribers an equal chance with those where the Furmer is betje 
known, we have concluded to send the Genesee Fariner for the 
three remaining months of this year and the entire volume fy 
1861, for Fifty Cents! This will give al our friends who inter 
to compete for these Premiums an opportunity to commence x 
once. 





January Cash Premiums, 


1. FIFTY DOLLARS, in Cash, to the person who shall sen 
us the largest number of subscribers for the next volume of the 
Genesee Farmer before the 15th day of January, 1861, 

2, THIRTY DOLLARS in Cash to the person who shall send 
the second highest number, as above. 

TWENTY DOLLARS for the third list, 
FIFTEEN DOLLARS for the fourth. 

. TEN DOLLARS for the fifth. 

. NINE DOLLARS for the sixth. 
EIGHT DOLLARS for the seventh, 
SEVEN DOLLARS for the eighth. 
SIX DOLLARS for the ninth. 

. FIVE DOLLARS for the tenth. 

. FOUR DOLLARS for the eleventh. 


SPAM APS 


12, THREE DOLLARS for the twelfth. 
13. TWO DOLLARS for the thirteenth, 


. ONE DOLLAR for the fourteenth. 

In competing for the above Premiums, it must be borne ip 
mind that no subscription is taken for less than a year. Those 
wishing the paper forthe last three months of this year, must send 
fifty cents for each subscriber, and the subscriber will then ge 
the paper for fifteen months, viz: the October, November and 
December numbers of this year, and the entire volume for 18¢1, 
Those who wish the paper to commence with the January num 
ber for 1861, can have it in clubs, as hitherto, at 3734 cents each 
per annum, 





SPECIFIC PREMIUMS. 

1. To every person who sends us E:ent Subscribers, (at ® 
cents each, for the fifteen monthe—October, 1860, to December, 
1861, inclusive—or at 373¢ cents for the year 1861) we will send, 
postage paid, a copy of the Rural Annual for 1860, or, as som 
as published, for 1861. 

2 To every person who sends us Srxrzzn subscribers, (@ 
above) we will send one extra copy of the Genesee Farmer, 
and one copy of the Rural Annual for 1860, or 1861, 

8. To every person sending us Twenty-Four subscribers, (@ 
above) we will send two extra copies of the Farmer, or tro 
copies of the Rural Annual and one extra copy of the Farmer, 

Those who send more than twenty-four will probably take one 
of the Cash Prizes. If not, Specific Premiums wil] be sent i 
the same ratio as the above, 


Clubs are not required to be at one post-office, or sent to one 
address. We send.the papers wherever the members of the club 
desire. It is not necessary that the club should be sent in al] a 
one time. Names can be added at any time, and all that av 
sent in before the fifteenth of January will be counted in. Seni 
on the names with the money as fast as they are obtained. 

(3 Money may be mailed at our risk, and you need aa 
“register” the letters, 

Address JOSEPH HARRIS, 
PuBiisner AND PROPRIETOR OF THE GENESER FARMER, 
September 1, 1860. ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


— 


STEREOTYPED BY JAMES LENNOX, ROCHESTER, NH. ¥. 














